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Why Tomorrow Will Be Better Than Today 


ETIER houses... betterfactories. .. 

better roads and food and clothing. 
Because with pencil and graph, with slide 
rule and calculation, the engineer is chart- 
ing the way—is turning visions into 
realities. He is applying the findings of 
science to the task of satisfying your needs 
and wants. 


Under his hand there takes shape the steel 
mill or textile mill of the future. Auto- 
mobiles and overcoats, made by improved 
methods, will be better, yet less expensive. 
More efficient turbine-generators— and 
cheaper electric power will lighten the 
tasks in every home. Improved shoe ma- 


chinery—and better and less expensive 
pairs of shoes. 


The engineer's application of electricity 
to every branch of industry has helped to 
make America the greatest industrial 
nation in the world—has helped to pro- 
vide you with the highest standard of 
living the world has ever known. And 
General Electric engineers and research 
scientists, working in partnership, have 
led in this electrical progress. G-E research 
has provided new knowledge; G-E engi- 
neers have put that knowledge to work to 
make available more goods for more 
people—at less cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they bave earned for General Electric 
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1. DIEGO RIVERA’S MOST FAMOUS FRESCOES. Twelve 
prints im full color. Size, 9 by 12 inches. Diego Rivera is uni- 
versally recognized as the world’s foremost fresco painter. When 

these prints were first issued, they were sold FROM $5.00 Q 8 
TO $10.00 PER PRINT. ($7.50) The set of 12 prints, ¢ 
This much suppressed master- 


2. MARK TWAIN’S ‘‘1601.”’ 

piece now available after 25 years. ‘‘Brilliant satire, spine-shaking 
humor.” Conversation as it was in the time of the 1 58 
Tudors, and sketches Old and New. ($3.00) s 


3. MASTERS IN ART SERIES: Goya; Holbein’s Drawings; 
Giotto; Watteau; Vermeer; Turner; Tintoretto; Ruisdael; Rossetti; 
Raeburn; Nattier; Murillo; Metsu; Mantegna; Lippi; Jan Steen; 
Ghirlandajo; Francia; Duccio; de Hooch; David; Chardin; Stevens; 
Constable. Twenty-four long out-of-print, paper-covered books in 
the famous Masters in Art Series. 74%” x 10”. Containing 240 


beautiful full-page plates. 
Any 6 books, 88s 


The 24 books, $2.98. 

4. FOUR FAMOUS VAN GOGH MASTERPIECES. 
Beautifully Reproduced in Full Color. Cornfield—Zuave— 
Still Life—Blooming Apple Orchard. Ideal for framing, these 
pictures look like original oils when properly framed. Size of 
each reproduction, 14144 x 18 inches. Together with an 
introductory booklet by G. R. Benson, illustrated with 17 
half-tone photographic plates of Van Gogh’s paintings. A 
nation-wide survey of American Art Schools placed Van Gogh 
FOURTH among the most popular artists OF ALL TIME. 
DaVinci, who was third, received only 3 more votes—Van 
Gogh preceded Titian, Rubens, Holbein and other great 
masters. Published at ($10.00). Our Price, the set, $1 98 

a 


of 4-full-color reproductions, 
5. FAMOUS REMBRANDT ETCHINGS. The Three Trees— 
The Mill—Faust—measuring 157%" x 124%", 121%" x 10%", 1034” 
1214", respectively. Ideal for framing. Originals of The Three 
Trees have fetched $6,000 at Art Auctions. ($5.00) 98 
The set of 3, only ¢ 


6. Complete and Unexpurgated MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA. 
(12 volumes bound in 6.) This is the rare unabridged edition to 


_ which have been added the Chapters discovered by Arthur Symons. 


Edition limited to 500 sets on Louvain laid antique paper. 1 4 88 
Privately printed. ($50.00) The complete set, . 


7. THE ART OF MARRIAGE. By J. F. Hayden, B.Sc. Ex- 
tensive, frank, complete, this book includes notable chapters on 
unequalized sexuality, frigidity of wives, sexual satiety, pre- 
maturity, lack of art in procedure, impotence, prudery, etc. Also 
contains the fullest treatise on Frigidity that can be found today, 
as well as one on Reservatus. JLLUSTRATED, Re- $1 98 
vised, enlarged. Our Special Price, 


8. BEVERIDGE’S LINCOLN. In 4 illustrated volumes. Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 1809-1858. By Albert J. Beveridge. Boxed. ‘‘The 
author has traced to its source every fact, incident, tradition or 
statement bearing on the life of Lincoln.” ($20. 00) 


The 4 volume set, only $3.98 


9. THE SEXUAL LIFE OF SAVAGES. With over 90 photo- 

graphic illustrations from Dr. Malinowski’s unrivaled collection. 

An account of courtship, marriage and family life among the 

natives of Trobriand Islands, British New Guinea—with a pre- 

face by HAVELOCK ELLIS. Complete in 1 volume. 1 49 
($10.00) 


10. THE THEATRE. 3,000 Years of the Theatre. By Sheldon 
Cheney. Profusely illustrated with 204 interesting illustrations. 
558 pages. “A thoroughly readable, well-documented and beawti- 
fully illustrated history of man’s whole adventure in the 98 

theatre.”-—Outlook. Chatauqua Edition. ($10.00) C 
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UP TO 75% 
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These offerings by America’s oldest Mail-Order Book House save you up to 75% of their regular retail 
Each book is brand-new in condition, stock-perfect, a permanent addition to your library. In 
many cases the quantities on hand are the last remaining stocks. A\ll orders promptly filled and covered 


| by our 53-year-old MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 


11. WRITE IT RIGHT. By Ambrose Bierce. A little blacklist 
of literary faults, by America’s foremost master of style. Useful, 
witty. Interesting to those who like to write and think $1 00 
precisely. s 


12. DON QUIXOTE. By Cervantes. Profusely illustrated 
with over 400 drawings by the famous Gustave Doré. 


i230) 91.98 


13. FOCH: THE MAN OF ORLEANS. By Captain B. H. 
Liddell Hart. Fully tllustrated with half-tone photo- 1 11 
graphic plates and maps. ($4.00) 2 


14. GEORGE WASHINGTON’S COMPLETE DIARIES. 
The first complete issue. From his first expedition as a youth of 
16 to the days of his final illness. Illustrated from old. prints, 
engravings and facsimiles. “The material contained in these hand- 
some volumes constitutes beyond question ONE OF THE MOST 
IMPORTANT HUMAN DOCUMENTS THAT HAS BEEN 
LATELY ADDED TO THE LITERATURE OF AMERICAN 


HISTORY.”’—Sat. Review of Literature. $3 98 
($25.00) The 4 volume set, only s 


15. WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS. Illustrated with over 200 
photographic plates. Characteristics, habits, manners, customs and 
influence of women all over the world. The only work of its kind 
in the history of literature, with a collection of RARE PHOTO- 
GRAPHS gathered from every part of the world 


($15.00) The 2-volume set, only $2.98 


16. MEN AND GODS IN MONGOLIA. By Henning Haslund. 
Profusely illustrated with 57 plates from photographs and a map. 
Throws a flood of light on ONE OF THE MOST ROMANTIC 
SPOTS ON THE GLOBE. An epic adventure. $1 69 

($5.00) a 


17. TORTURES AND TORMENTS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MARTYRS. With 46 full-page original plates. (Limited edition.) 
“Probably no more awful lesson of Man’s inhumanity to Man, 
concentrated into so short a space, can be found through- $2 98 
out the annals of literature. ($7.50) 2 


18. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL’S WORKS. Centenary Edi- 
tion. In 7 handsome maroon linen volumes, stamped $5 95 
in gold. ($21.00) a 


19. SINS OF AMERICA. As exposed by the Police Gazette. 

With 206 hilarious woodcut illustrations and an introduction by 

Thomas Beer. Drama, extravagances, scandals, tragedies— 

our national portrait in the 70’s and 80’s. Size, oly" $1 49 
($5. 00) 
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MAKING SURE YOU GET THE 
BEST TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 


Good in design, high in quality low in cost 
and ready when needed—these are the re- 
quirements for telephone apparatus in the 
Bell System. 

For half a century Western Electric has 
met these requirements through centralized 
manufacturing and distribution. By serving 
the Bell Telephone Company in your city 
and in every section of the country, it has 


helped make this nation’s telephone service 


what it is today 
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The Gist of It 


WITH THE FUTURE ORGANIZATION OF CIVILI- 
zation less clearly and comfortably designed 
than at any time, perhaps, since hard-won 
freedom became an almost sacred concept in 
a large part of the Western World, Profes- 
sor Harold J. Laski, of the London School 
of Economics, examines the current dilemma 
of democracy. The first of two articles by 
him appears on page 505; the second will 
follow in the November issue. These sig- 
nificant essays, by one of the most provoca- 
tive social thinkers of our time, form the 
introduction of the Pelican edition of Pro- 
fessor Laski’s forthcoming book. They are 
an amplification of his Bronson Cutting Me- 
morial Lectures delivered in Washington last 
spring. 


_ BEULAH AMIDON, ASSOCIATE EDITOR, INTER- 
views China’s Ambassador to the United 
States (page 509), and, in doing so, gives 
a timely picture of an individual and his 
Chinese and American backgrounds. 


Miss YANG, THREE OF WHOSE PORTRAITS OF 
past rulers of the Chinese Empire are repro- 
duced on pages 513-515, is herself the sub- 
ject of a word portrait by Marjorie H. E. 
Benedict (page 512), her representative in 
Berkeley, Calif., where the artist's work has 
been on exhibit. Mrs. Benedict has been iden- 
_ tified with both art and social work. 


To HIS ARTICLE ON THE ESSENCE OF THE 
steel strikes (page 516) Pierce Williams 
brings first-hand observation of the strikes 
and their aftermath at several steel centers. 
Mr. Williams went to Washington at the 
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request of the Hoover administration in the 
early days of RFC relief aid to cities, and 
remained during the New Deal as an econ- 
omist for the Works Progress Administration. 


IN HIS FORTHCOMING BOOK, MAN AGAINST 
Himself, which Harcourt, Brace announce for 
publication November 26, Karl A. Mennin- 
ger adds up a huge budget of human experi- 
ence before he reaches his concluding chap- 
ter, which appears, slightly abridged, on page 
520. Dr. Menninger, author of many articles 
on mental hygiene, psychoanalysis, psychiatry 
and criminology, is best known to the Ameri- 
can public through his book, The Human 
Mind (Knopf. 1930. $5). But he is known 
in professional circles for two decades of 
research, practice and teaching, and for the 
Menninger Clinic, at Topeka, Kan., which is 
the capsheaf of a distinguished career begun 


with an M.D. cum laude, Harvard, 1917. 


IN SHUTDOWN ON THE HILL (PAGE 524), A 
well informed and sensitive newspaperman 
takes stock of his home town. What Great 
Falls, Mont., needs, he demonstrates, is 
Water. Like the Lynds’ ‘Middletown’ or 
Charles Walker's “American City,’ Mr. How- 
ard’s informal picture of life and work is a 
revealing social document. 


IN HIS DEBONAIRLY HUMOROUS ACCOUNT OF 
what it is like to be one man amid eighty 
women in a school of social work (page 530) 
Nicholas Wells introduces himself so suc- 
cessfully that no editorial note could add to 
his identification. Shy Guy, we are happy to 
report, doesn’t quit where this initial chapter 
of his confessions leaves him. Subsequent 
experiences will follow. 


Among Ourselves 


Pullman Porters 


ON OCTOBER 1 THE AGREEMENT WHICH 
was signed in August between the Pullman 
Company and the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters goes into effect. The contract 
marks the end of two years of negotiation 
between the porters and the company. More 
than once snags were struck which almost 
resulted in a complete impasse. In most of 
the conferences a mediator from the Na- 
tional Mediation Board took an active part 
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in getting the two parties together. For- 
bearance and a spirit of compromise finally 
produced the contract, which increases the 
porters’ wages $12 a month—on a sliding 
scale from $89.50 minimum to $114 maxi- 
mum monthly. Hours are fixed by time in- 
stead of mileage. Working conditions, griev- 
ances, etc., are included in the bargain that was 
struck. In these routine-sounding details lies 
a chapter of labor history which was in part 
presented in Survey Graphic, November 1935. 
(Continued on page 548) 
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Portrait bust by Jan Stursa, in the Modern Gallery in Prague 


MASARYK, 1850 - 1937 


On September 14 the founder and first president of the 
republic of Czechoslovakia died at Prague. Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk was a great humanitarian, a great philosopher and 
teacher, 4 great dernocrat, Today even more than at the time it 
was written, his ringing defense of democracy (in his book The 
Making of a State, 1927), is a sign for free men everywhere to 
bind upon the hand: “I defend democracy againat dictatorial 


absolutism whether the right to dictate be claimed by the 
proletariat, by state or by church. . . . Democracy, say its op- 
ponents, contemptuously, consists of perpetual compromise. Its 
partisans admit the impeachment and take it as a compliment. 


.. » Democracy, conceived as tolerant cooperation, signifies the 


acceptance of what is good, no matter from what quarter it may 
come.” 

Dr. Masaryk and his young republic have always been espe- 
cially close to American hearts. Not only had he warm personal 
connections with this country; the. United States was, as he 
said, the pattern for the new state in its laws, its mode of govern- 
ment, even its business methods. The development of Czecho- 
slovakia was the subject of two special issues of our own publica- 
tion, one on the Prague survey in 1921; the other in 1930 at 
the time of Dr. Masaryk’s eightieth birthday, when the constitu- 
tion of Czechoslovakia was ten years old. The man and the 


land were one story. He was in truth father of his country. 
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Liberty in an Insecure World 


I—THE TEMPER OF OUR TIMES 


post-war years, 


Is THE LAST SEVEN YEARS THE CONDITION OV LADURTY HAS 
visibly deteriorated over most of the civilized world, The 
advent of Herr Hitler to power in Germany in 1923 is 
only the most far-reaching example of a wide and pro- 
found attack upon freedom and political democracy. Even 
im countries like France there have been moments when 
_ puiblic liberty has been gravely threatened by the forces of 
seaction; and if there has seemed a happier record in 
Gseat Britain, Scandinavia and the United States, no one 

_ 3s entitled to any certainty about the future of freedom 

there. There are few serious thinkers who doubt that if 

_ the present grave uncertainties in the international fidld 

| ead t0 2 new major conflict, there is little prospect that 
| = fsedom will survive. 

What HG. Wells has termed the “raucous voices” seem 
able, over vast areas of mankind, to dragoon men to their 
will They dismiss freedom of thought as worthless. They 

fetid freedom of association. The normal rule of law is 
bent to the service of their arbitrary discretion. They re 
fuse wespect to international obligation. They impose re- 
“ Stiictions, unthinkable a generation ago, upon freedom of 
maovement. They abandon ideals of social reform and indi- 
widezel happiness in the search, at any cost, for power. 
They have revived the law of hostages. They have been 
guiihty of cruclties so gross, of infamies so unspeakable, that 
Oxiaeary men have bowed their heads in shame at the very 
mention of their crimes. In a sense far more profound 
than any to which Louis XIV or Napoleon could venture 
‘9 cieam they have exacted. an admission that they are the 
ee are compelled a worship of, and a service 
s compulsions 


unknown to Western Gvilization simoe 


: Ages. 

Ikage degree, their power has been built upom the 
it ¢ exganization of terror; men will not casily be led 
es oo wane 2nd ine 
ty for its utterance. But what has been singular 
acs is that admiration for the dictators has not 
mmfmed to men who have limle alternative but to 
- at. Ewem im the countries where freedom has mot 
@ overthrown, there have been found Giizens ether 
9 condone these outrages, or, at least, © mast 
‘ame mot our concen. They have dismissed thar 
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by HAROLD J. LAGKI 


In the first of two articles on the world-wide threat to democracy a didtin 
guished student of human affairs discusses the decline of treedom in the 
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of hatred from the rich unequaled in its intensity since 
the Civil War. His effort to make the power of property 
subject to social control has opened abysses in American 
life the crossing of which may yet involve a revolutionary 
crisis in the history of the nation. 

There are, no doubt, oases in this desert of declining 
freedom. But nothing so much indicates the temper of our 
times as the civil war, now just over a year old, in Spain. 
It is not merely the savage ferocity with which it has been 
waged. It is not merely, either, that the old privileged 
classes, army, aristocracy, church, united in a conspiracy 
to overthrow the democratically elected constitutional gov- 
ernment of Spain. It is vital to realize that this conspiracy 
has the support of Germany and Italy both of whom were 
parties to its inception and development. It is vital, also, 
that when, in an effort to stave off the threat, implicit in 
the Spanish struggle, of European war, France and Great 
Britain sought to impose a non-intervention agreement 
upon the powers, the rulers of Italy and Germany who 
accepted it have throughout evaded its fulfilment; the 
only effective result has been the denial to democratic 
Spain by the democratic powers of its right as a consti- 
tutional government to purchase arms abroad. It has had 
assistance from Soviet Russia in the period before the sig- 
nature of the non-intervention agreement; and, in matters 
like medical relief and similar humanitarian measures, it 
has had the sympathetic encouragement of organized labor 
in all the free countries. of the world. In the ranks of its 
armies, also, there have fought nobly some twenty thou- 
sand volunteers who risked their lives for the cause of 
freedom. But of organized aid from the democratic states 
democratic Spain has had none. They have left it to be 
the theater of a carefully planned and deliberately execu- 
ted fascist maneuver. 


In 1919 rr APPEARED, NOT LESS TO THE VANQUISHED THAN TO 
the victors, that democracy and international peace had 
become part of the settled habits of mankind. Defeated 
Germany took to itself in the Weimar Constitution a form 
of state into which there was written every vital princi- 
ple of liberal constitutionalism; and the covenant of the 
League of Nations awakened the enthusiastic devotion 
of the common people, not least of organized labor, all 
over Europe. In the Germany of 1937 there is none to offer 
the Weimar Constitution even the tribute of regretful 
memory; and none of the powers today has any confi- 
dence that the covenant of the league is, on a realist view, 
a serious protection against disaster. Internally, as exter- 
nally, we have become involved in an intense conflict for 
power which threatens our destruction. The veiled war- 
fare of class within the state, the imminent threat of con- 
flagration without, these are attendant upon every major 
item of our policies. Never has economic nationalism been 
so intense; never has the state control of individual action 
been so pervasive. How can we explain so drastic a re- 
versal of the hopes with which the post-war period began? 

This, at least, is certain. Ours is a period of which the 
major characteristic is insecurity. As always, it has bred 
in the hearts of men those fears and hates which are in- 
compatible with freedom. For freedom can exist only 
where there is tolerance; where there is room for, willing- 
ness to admit, the prospect of compromise through rational 
discussion. There has hardly been such an atmosphere in 
cur time. In part that is due to the still unquieted im- 
pulses of violence to which the war gave its sanction. 
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It made power for millions synonymous with right. } 
Insecurity was not born of the war; the war was itself + 
a supreme expression of the insecurity which lay at the | 


basis of our social system. For the war was not the out-— 
come of a deliberately evil choice by the statesmen of any 
country. It was born of what Lowes Dickinson has well 
termed the international anarchy; and this, in its turn, was 


rooted in competing economic systems driven by their — 


inner logic to obtain by war objectives they could not 
reach, or could not reach rapidly enough, by peaceful 
means. War in 1914, as now, had become the supreme 
instrument of national policy; and what we have learned, 
above all, from the experience of the league is that the 
latter organization cannot fulfill any of its major purposes 
so long as its members are sovereign states. For the su- 
preme need of our time is cosmopolitan law-making;.and 
the essence of sovereignty is that those who possess it 
remain, save by their own wills, bound by the law. This 
they scrutinize in terms of their selfish interests merely; 
whether it be tariff levels‘or labor standards, freedom of 
migration or the volume of armament, they conceive their 
policy in terms of the power they deem themselves to 
require for the objectives, immediate or remote, they may 
be called upon to defend. And these objectives, for the 
most part, are set by the implications of an economic sys- 
tem based upon the profit motive. The class in society 
which owns the instruments of economic power uses the 
state it dominates to facilitate its success to profit. Its 
method may be direct, as when Italy deliberately wills 
the conquest of Abyssinia, or Japan separates Manchukuo 
by force from the empire of China; or it may be indirect, 
as when Germany supports General Franco in order to 
obtain access to the rich mineral deposits of Spain. 

But the international anarchy is, in its turn, merely a 
reflection of national malaise. The expansion of industry 
had brought a new class to. political power. They climbed 
to authority in the name of freedom; and they were able 
to ally themselves with the working class to obtain their 
ends. The price of their victory was the establishment of 
capitalist democracy. The revolution so affected meant 
that the working class was able to use the franchise to 
exact concessions of material well-being from the owners 
of the instruments of production. The recognition of trade 
unions, the right to workmen’s compensation, the limi- 
tation of the hours of labor, regulations seeking safety 
and sanitation in mine and factory, systems of social in- 
surance and national education, these, to take examples 
only, were the price paid by capitalists to the working 
class for their cooperation in the overthrow’ of a social 
control exercised by a landed aristocracy. Broadly speak- 
ing, the price was paid with relative cheerfulness so long 
as the new society was in process of expansion. The prob- 
lems of the new society became more complex when the 
continuance of expansion, by each national state, became 
increasingly difficult. At that stage every new popular 
demand became a threat to privilege. Capitalism in- 
creasingly found itself in a situation where every advance 
in social well-being endangered the power of its owners 
to compete in the markets of the world. It either had to 
give way before the power of numbers seeking the demo- 
cratic ownership and control of the means of production, 
or it had to move to the suppression of democracy as a 
principle of life incompatible with its own essence. 

The war did not create this incompatability; it merely 
sharpened its contours more intensely. Through the Rus- 
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ian Revolution, it established a great national society 
vhich stood as a decisive challenge to its own claims. It 
-einforced economic nationalism, and thereby made the 
ibility to secure profit more difficult by the contradiction 
it induced between the power to produce and the power 
lo penetrate the world market. The necessity of that pene- 
tration, in its turn, involved an immense scientific revolu- 
tion in the quest for cheaper costs; and this meant that 
millions of men were thrown out of work and driven con- 
sequently to look to the state for support. The war, fur- 
ther, had two psychological repercussions of immense im- 
|portance. It awakened in the colonial peoples an intense 
aspiration towards national freedom. The result of this 
| was a threat to imperial dominion which gravely sharp- 
!ened the insecurity of power. The need, moreover, to 
win the war had led the belligerent states to offer great 
| promises of well-being at its close to the masses. They 
created vast expectations which, after the war, the masses 
| not only expected to see fulfilled, but for the fulfillment of 
which they were able strongly to press through the in- 
stitutions of political democracy. 

Reformist governments were costly; they nowhere com- 
manded the confidence of business men habituated to 
older ways of economic organization. It rapidly became 
obvious that any serious steps to wholesale reconstruction 
involved the abrogation of privileges inherent in the own- 
ership of economic power. Those owners were no more 
prepared to sacrifice their privileges than were their prede- 
cessors in 1848 or 1789. They were driven increasingly 
to throw overboard the principles of that liberalism they 
had inherited from the expansionist phase of capitalism. 
Trade unions became much more dangerous when they 
were capable of embarking in a general strike. Socialist 
parties were much more threatening when the masses 
might be persuaded to entrust them with the direction of 
the state. Freedom of speech, liberty of association, might 
then easily mean not abstract argument only but actual 
legislation. And that legislation would not only involve 
a rising level of taxes, certain to fall mainly upon the 
rich; it would mean, also, the continuous widening of 
the field of socialized industry, the continuous abrogation 
of privileges, the growth of an egalitarian society. 


_THE CONFLICT OF PARTIES IN THE DEMOCRATIC STATE, THAT IS, 
changed both its nature and direction after the war. Un- 
til 1919, socialist parties had either had no representation 
of any moment in the legislatures of Western Europe, 
or they had been appendages of liberal parties, able, as 
in Great Britain, to exercise pressure upon their quasi- 
allies but without the ability to determine policy in any 
decisive way. The two major parties, whatever their dif- 
ferences, were in agreement that the contours of economic 
organization must remain fundamentally capitalist in char- 
acter; that democratic government must always so operate 
as to subordinate its objectives to the acceptance of this 
major premise. After the war, the socialist party found 
itself, if not the government, at least the alternative gov- 
ernment; and since its demands set the pace of political 
controversy, it followed that, so long as political democ- 
racy was accepted, capitalist parties were counselled to 
outbid the socialists by offering to the electorate costly 
social reforms as the price of continuing in power. These 
reforms were reflected in an increased cost of production 
which threatened the power of capitalists to compete 
abroad and even, in the absence of high tariff boundaries, 
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challenged their position in.their own home market. 

The result in Great Britain was the recognition of all 
who lived by owning that, as against the menace of so- 
cialism, their area of agreement far transcended their area 
of difference. They were able to take advantage of finan- 
cial panic to slip into power. From 1931 until the present 
day they have used the machinery of the state to con- 
solidate their position. Largely they have maintained 
themselves in office by three means. Through a protective 
tariff (at considerable cost to the export trades) they 
have safeguarded the domestic market and, in a consider- 
able degree, the imperial market also, for British pro- 
ducers. They have slowed down the pace of social re- 
form. They have utilized the deteriorating international 
situation to embark upon a great program of rearma- 
ment which is, in its economic effect, nothing so much 
as an immense temporary expenditure upon public works. 
They have, that is to say, temporarily stabilized the posi- 
tion of capitalism. But they have wholly failed to cope 
with the major causes of its contraction. 


CaPITALIST DEMOCRACY IN GREAT BRITAIN IS, AT LEAST, SOME- 
thing like a century old; and the psychological condi- 
tions are not yet present to permit of a surgical operation 
to remove its contradictions being other than a dangerous 
gamble. In Germany and Italy that was not the case. 
Democracy was hardly rooted there. In each country, too, 
there was profound economic disturbance after the war. 
The rise of fascism in both countries was essentially the 
expression by capitalism of its sense that it could not 
arrest the danger of socialist transformation within the 
framework of democracy. In each case, a group made 
large promises to the masses of material welfare based on 
anti-capitalist action. In each case, also, that group was 
financed by big business and made its appropriate alli- 
ances with the army and the aristocracy. In each case, 
again, it proceeded to take power by what was virtually 
a coup d'état. It then proceeded to suppress all democratic 
institutions, most notably the trade unions and the so- 
cialist parties. Al] political power was then concentrated 
in its hands. Freedom of speech and association were 
rigorously prohibited; terror was used to compel obedi- 
ence to the new régime. 

Attention has been withdrawn from domestic griev- 
ance by concentration on a spirited foreign policy abroad. 
Italy has followed the path of imperialist adventure; 
Germany, with a great armament program, has started 
a race for international preparedness which threatens the 
foundations of peace. She has (like Italy) withdrawn 
from the League of Nations. She has broken interna- 
tional treaties; and, at least twice in the four years since 
the advent of Hitler to power, she has brought Europe 
to the verge of war. 

The dictatorships live by coercion; there is no way for 
their overturn short of revolution. And it follows, logi- 
cally, that since the purpose of the dictatorships has been 
to suppress opposition to the claims of capitalism, their 
disappearance will involve the transformation of the eco- 
nomic system in which they have their being. No régime 
which succeeds them may dare to risk the possibility of 
counter-revolution. The violence by which capitalism has 
overthrown democracy is certain to provoke in its turn 
a proletarian dictatorship which will suffer no compro- 
mise with its opponents. Italy and Germany may go 
down, in a relatively brief period, in war; or, at long 
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last, they may be overthrown as a consequence of the in- 
ability of their rulers to satisfy the material needs of the 
masses. Whatever the occasion of their disruption, they 
will have left, on both sides, a legacy of hate and passion 
in the highest degree unlikely to render admissible for 
a long period the normal habits of freedom. 

A capitalist democracy, like Great Britain or the United 
States, in each of which the democratic tradition has deep 
historic roots, is clearly in a different position from coun- 
tries in which, like Germany and Italy, it was both novel 
and fragile. Yet it would be a dangerous prophecy to 
urge that either will escape easily the fate that has attended 
dictatorial countries. About nothing does passion accrete 
so strongly as about matters of economic constitution. It 
is not without significance that, in Great Britain and the 
United States, hatred of, and affection for, the Soviet 
Union has been largely a matter of economic status. It is 
highly significant that both were impelled to seek the 
overthrow of the Soviet Union in the first years of its 
existence without having any such impulse in the case of 
Germany or Italy, that neither has felt any obligation 
to assist the democratic government of Spain. It is im- 
portant, also, that in both of them the forces of capitalism 
are highly integrated, that they have the self-confidence 
which comes from the absence, so far, of serious chal- 
lenge to their authority. Yet, in each of them, capitalists 
remain in a state of nervous tension. Though all the 
main instruments of power and propaganda are in their 
hands, they are less able than at any time since the close 
of the Napoleonic wars to discuss the issues calmly. 


In ENGLAND, MINISTERS OF THE CROWN HAVE OPENLY STATED 
that a Labor victory would be followed by a deliberate 
organization of a flight of capital abroad; though they 
must have known that the coincidence of a Labor gov- 
ernment with financial panic was the worst possible har- 
binger of peace. Others in authority have even argued that 
the veto of the Crown might be revived as a weapon in 
the conflict with the Labor party. And to all this there 
must be added the temper indicated by the Trades Dis- 
putes Act of 1927—the first legislation hostile to trade 
unionism since 1799—the Incitement to Disaffection Act 
of 1934, the militarization of the police, the savage sen- 
tences inflicted on the Haworth miners, the imprison- 
ment of Tom Mann for refusal to find securities against 
‘a disturbance for which, had it occurred, he would not 
have been responsible. That it has been necessary to create 
in these last years a special body to watch against the 
invasion of civil liberties is significant. 

In the United States, the dramatic experiment of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has made the inner conflict between capi- 
talism and democracy more overt in character than it has 
been in Great Britain. There has been nothing of socialist 
innovation in his measures. What is remarkable about 
them is not merely the volume of hate they have evoked 
from members of the possessing class, though that is re- 
markable enough. What is remarkable, rather, is the reve- 
lation they have involved of the habits of American capi- 
talists when their record as the controllers of the national 
wealth is examined. It is not an exponent of socialism 
but so eminent an economist as John Maynard Keynes 
who writes of the habits of Wall Street that “when the 
capital development of a country becomes the by-product 
of the activities of a casino, the job is likely to be ill- 
done.” Anyone who reads the record of the American 
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labor spy, of the activities of the hired armies of thugs) 
employed by business men in industrial disputes, of th | 
gigantic scale upon which tax evasion is practiced b | 
eminent financial leaders, of the opposition. of college) 
presidents and cardinals of the Church to such elemen- 
tary decencies as the prohibition of child labor, will won-) 
der exactly what habits American capitalism will display | 
if and when its authority is seriously challenged. And to), 
all this must be added the grim fact that, for four years) 
at least of President Roosevelt’s tenure of office, the Su- | 
preme Court acted as nothing so much as an annex of) | 
Wall Street. “I cannot believe,” wrote Mr. Justice Holmes | 
in 1930 of the way in which the Court treated the Four-) 
teenth Amendment, “that the amendment was intended) 
to give us carte blanche to embody our economic or moral || 
beliefs in its prohibitions.” But the habits of the Court) 
in its handling of the New Deal legislation seemed to || 
suggest that the main intent of the Constitution was to | 
give authority to its judges to treat congressional statutes _ 
in accordance with the “economic or moral beliefs” of | 
five out of its nine members. 

The stark fact is that, both in Great Britain and in the 
United States, so long as capitalism was in a prosperous 
condition, the harmonization of its inner principle with . 
the logic of democracy was no difficult matter. There 
was respect for liberty because there was no irresolvable — 
conflict between the demands of property and the inter- 
ests of society. But so soon as that conflict came, so soon | 
even as it threatened, the inherent contradiction between | 
capitalism and democracy became apparent. The owners | 
of the instruments of production, there as elsewhere, are | 
not prepared to surrender the privileges-dependent upon | 
ownership. If democracy stands in the way, for them it is | 
so much the worse for democracy. The liberties of democ- 
racy, they say, mean a threat to law and order; they 
put power in the hands.of the unsuccessful; they mean — 
inefhiciency, corruption, license. 


ALL OF THESE ARE, OF COURSE, NO MORE THAN THE RATION- | 
alizations of passion in a panic. But do not let us forget | 
that they are the rationalizations of a panic at once con- 
vinced and armed. Henry Ford’s hostility to organized — 
labor, however ignorant, is sincere. And behind men like 
Mr. Ford there are not only the great army of owners; 
there are also the men like Mr. Hearst and his English 
analogues to whom victory is more important than peace. 
If democracy will not tolerate much longer the poverty 
and unemployment which Mr. Keynes has told us is 
“rightly associated with present-day capitalistic individu- 
alism,” then they are prepared for the destruction of 
democracy. They will represent the demands of socialism 
as incompatible with the national welfare. They will be 
saving the people from itself. 

Whatever the basis upon which they justify their action 
two primary facts will remain. The working classes will 
have been deprived of the institutions by and through 
which they have defended their standard of life; and the 
coercive power of the state will remain wholly at the dis- 
posal of the possessing class. And it will be necessary, in 
order to defend the new dispensation, to deprive its 
critics of the right freely to persuade their fellows that 
the democratic way is a better road to salvation. For any 
people that has once enjoyed even a partial opportunity 
to affirm its own essence can only be driven by coercion 
into the acceptance of silence. 
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Dr. Wang: Ambassador from China 


by BEULAH AMIDON 


I know that birds fly! I know that fish swim! But who can measure the ways of the dragon?—Confucius 


Tue Empassy OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA aT WASHINGTON 
is an imposing Victorian mansion, set in park-like grounds. 
Its rooms are high and square, with tall, narrow windows, 
many mirrors, elaborate mantels and moldings. Just such 
a house, with just such heavy, cushioned furniture might 
be pointed out as the home of the leading citizen in 
almost any prosperous midwestern American city. And 
yet the Embassy itself has ceased to be an American place. 
_Hangings of subtly colored silk, occasional ornaments of 
porcelain, ivory and jade, some unusual screens and small 
tables, the arrangement of the rooms—it is hard to say 
what is “different,” and yet the whole pattern of the rather 
ugly house has been changed until it seems in fact—as well 
as by courtesy—‘“the soil of China.” It is a singularly ap- 
propriate setting for Dr. Chenting T. Wang, the present 
Ambassador from China. Almost all his life has been 
touched by American influences. And yet in spite of his 
occidental contacts and education, his easy familiarity 
with our speech and customs, he has kept the “long view” 
of his people. 

“China is an old nation,” he says. “She has seen seven- 
teen dynasties come—and go. As each passed, there was a 
period of chaos. That was true of the last, the Tsing 
dynasty, otherwise known as the Manchu, as it was of all 
the rest. But from that last time of disorder, instead of a 
new dynasty came revolution and a republic. And now 
China is again united.” 

Dr. Wang came as Ambassador to the United States in 
June, less than a month before the Lukouchiao “incident” 
put to bitter test the strength of this new unity. It was by 
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no means his first American journey. After attending a 
mission school in Shanghai and Pei-Yang University, this 
son of humble Christian parents went for a year to Tokyo 
as student and YMCA worker. A Chinese friend says of 
him, “Even as a boy he was known as one who would 
devote his life to social as well as public service and who 
would open many doors.” In 1907 he came to the United 
States as a student, first to the University of Michigan, 
then to Yale, where he received his degree, and a Phi 
Beta Kappa key, in 1910. He spent a year in the Yale 
Graduate School, but in the spring of 1911 he had to 
return to China, called home by the rumblings of revo- 
lution. In October the storm broke. The Manchus were 
driven from the Dragon throne, and on New Year’s Day, 
1912, the Republic of China was established. 


BEFORE HE LEFT CHINA THE YOUNG WaNG CHENG-T’ING (IN 
this country he prefers to use an American rendering of 
his name) had been a member of a revolutionary organiza- 
tion established by Sun Yat-sen. On his return from his 
four American college years, he immediately flung him- 
self into party activities. To him the most significant force 
in the China of 1911, as in the China of today, was the 
influence of Sun Yat-sen. Though Sun Yat-sen stepped 
aside, insisting that Yuan Shih-kai, who was an experi- 
enced administrator, take over the actual reins of govern- 
ment, it was Dr. Sun’s vision and leadership which turned 
an anti-Manchu drive into a republican movement. And 
since his death in 1925, Dr. Sun’s “Last Will” in which he 
formulated his “Three Principles of the People” has been 
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the mainspring of the growing Nationalist Party. These 
Three Principles Dr. Sun defined as Nationalism—‘“na- 
tional emancipation and racial equality”; Democracy— 
“political rights for the people”; Socialism—‘economic 
rights for the peasants and workers.” 

“We must organize our people into one strong organic 
group,” Dr. Sun urged as he lay dying. “We must revive 
our creative power, the power which we once had in 
inventing new things.” And he added, “We must also 
go out to learn what is best in the West.” 

C. T. Wang helped organize the provisional govern- 
ment established in the winter of 1911-12, and was vice- 
minister and acting minister of industry and commerce 
when the first cabinet was formed. When finally a parlia- 
ment was convoked in Peking, a year later, he was vice- 
president of China’s first senate. When Yuan Shih-kai 
dissolved the Kuomintang (Dr. Sun’s party) as seditious, 
eliminating its parliamentary representatives, Dr. Wang 
retired for four years from political affairs serving as sec- 
retary of the national committee of the YMCA. With the 
death of Yuan, Dr. Wang was recalled to public life, in 
a country seemingly hopelessly split into “North China” 
and “South China,” and with smaller and often very vio- 
lent factions creating still further division and uncertainty. 
At this time he began the long diplomatic career which 
has made him known as one of China’s most skillful 
representatives the world over. 

During the World War he was a leading advocate of 
Chinese participation on the side of the Allies. While his 
government finally declared war and sent labor battalions, 
the powerful northern militarists refused to dispatch 
troops. Dr. Wang assisted in organizing three divisions in 
Canton, and went to Washington to arrange for their 
transport to the front. Before the plans were completed, 
the armistice was declared. “I think it was one of the few 
times in his entire life when Wang wept,” a friend said; 
“he felt that if Chinese troops could have fought in 
Europe, it would have meant the end of the unequal 
treaties.” 

China did not sign the Versailles treaty, though both 
North and South were represented at the parley. It was 
only at the conference table that China learned that in the 
diplomatic horsetrading of the war, Japan had been 
promised the German concessions in Shantung. China’s 
dismayed arguments were in vain, and both Lu Cheng- 
hsiang, representing the North, and C. T. Wang, repre- 
‘senting the South, refused to sign. 


THE NEXT YEARS WERE CROWDED ONES. ON HIS RETURN TO 
China, Dr. Wang founded an export and import com- 
pany at Shanghai, and the Hua Feng Cotton Mill Com- 
pany. He served as director general of the Shantung 
Rehabilitation Commission; as China’s chief representative 
on the Sino-Japanese Joint Commission to settle the 
Shantung question; as managing director of the Liu Ho 
Kai Coal Mining Company; director general of the Lung- 
Hai Railway; finance minister; member of the central 
committee of the Kuomintang; president of Chung Kuo 
University at Peiping. 

Even in the midst of today’s anxieties, Dr. Wang can 
pause to speak with quiet enthusiasm of still another area 
of activity—roadbuilding. One of the barriers to any na- 
tional unity of China’s vast territory has been inadequate 
means of communication—not only a lack of railways, but 
of highways, even of dirt roads. During the time Dr. 
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Wang was head of the national railway and road moye- 


ment, highway mileage in China doubled. Shensi province, | 


for example, built 2000 miles of new highways between 
1932 and 1934, while relatively backward Hunan built or 


rebuilt 2300 miles of motor roads. In September 1936, # 


according to the China Weekly Review, the Canton- 
Hankow railroad opened, “comparable in economic and 
cultural importance to the first transcontinental railway 
of U.S.A.” Dr. Wang explains: “The development of 
railways and highways in China is planned as one unit. 


country, as a necessary result of the fact that railways came 
first and then hard-surfaced roads. We can build main 
railroad lines, and highways and smaller roads as feeders 
to them, so that people and goods can travel short dis- 
tances to and from the trains by cart or by motor. Such 


a planned network does not drop upon the map of any © 
country, complete, China finds that no railroad under a | 
thousand miles pays. One thousand miles of railroad is | 


not built in a minute. China contemplates many thou- 


sands. And how much toil and planning and progress can — 


be destroyed almost in the blink of an eye by a bombing 
squadron or a long range gun!” 


But BEYOND HIS WORK AS ROADBUILDER, INDUSTRIALIST, PARTY 
leader, educator, Dr. Wang is chiefly known, at home and 
abroad, for his achievements in the years he served as 
foreign minister, the years in which the unequal treaties 
were wiped out, the end of the extra-territoriality conces- 
sions definitely set. 

The “unequal treaties” go back to 1843, and the terms 
exacted of China by Great Britain after the Opium War. 
Under them, the treaty powers received most-favored- 
nation treatment from China, without undertaking to 
grant China equal privileges in return. 

Such one-sided bargains would be resented by any peo- 
ple as affronts to national dignity. But in China the “un- 
equal treaties” cut deeper even than this, into the very 
fabric of Chinese morality. Inwoven with Chinese philos- 
ophy, explicit in the two great Chinese religions, Con- 
fucianism and Taoism, is the idea of reciprocity, of give 
and take in all human relations, individual and _ social. 
Said Confucius, “A man who has jen [a sense of fellow- 
ship] wishing to establish himself, will have others estab- 
lished; wishing himself to succeed, will have others suc- 
ceed.” The ramifications of the philosophy are almost 
without limit. But as Paul Monroe, American friend and 
interpreter of China, has pointed out, one practical appli- 
cation is that “the sense of violation of this feeling of 
fellowship, of reciprocity, of these fundamental moral 
qualities, gives a significance to the condemnation of un- 
equal or unilateral treaties that is not apparent to the 
westerner. To the Chinese, such action becomes the un- 
pardonable social sin.” 

Immediately after the taking of Peiping by the Na- 
tionalists in June 1928, the government demanded revision 
of the unequal treaties. A statement by Dr. Wang as 
foreign minister declared that the treaties already expired 
were abrogated ipso facto; steps were to be taken to 
abrogate unexpired treaties and to conclude new ones; 
meanwhile, appropriate interim regulations would bridge 
the gap between the expiration of the old treaties, the 
conclusion of new agreements. Dr. Wang added that the 
National Government had “always considered the abroga- 
tion of all the unequal treaties and the conclusion of new 
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treaties on the basis of equality and mutual responsibility 
for territorial sovereignty as the most pressing problem of 
the present time.” One by one between 1928 and 1931 the 
new treaties, making the most-favored nation clause recip- 
rocal, were concluded. Japan was the only country which 
resisted China’s wishes. 2 

Allied with the unequal treaties as a source of China’s 
resentment toward the western world was the privilege of 
extra-territoriality which means, as first defined in a treaty 
between China and the United States in 1844: “the for- 
eign resident in China is subject to no provisions of the 
law of China, either as to his person or his property 
(except in the tenure of land the /ex Joci must apply) but 
at all times and in all places is entitled to the protection 
of his own national law administered by his own national 
officials.” This provision was broadened and reinforced 
in succeeding treaties, and by the actual practices that grew 
up under such treaty clauses. As a Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation report points out, the resulting system of foreign 
law courts, postoffices and police in Chinese territory 
“owes its legal existence to concessions made by China in 
response to demands by the western powers.” Twelve na- 
tions signed the report of the Washington Conference 
commission on extra-territoriality in 1926, agreeing that 
as soon as China put into effect “the principal items” 
recommended by the commission, these nations would 
undertake “a progressive scheme” of abolishing their extra- 
territorial rights. No effort was made at the time the 
unequal treaties. were abrogated to end extra-territoriality 
abruptly. The Washington Conference commission’s find- 
ings had shown the unwisdom of such a step. But between 
1928 and 1931 great progress was made by the national 
government in codifying the laws, in establishing more 
orderly and exact law-making procedure, and in extending 
China’s system of modern courts, prisons and detention 
houses in line with the recommendations of the report. 
Further, a definite time—1949—was fixed for the final 
relinquishment of extra-territoriality by the treaty powers. 
A few—notably Soviet Russia—voluntarily abandoned the 
privilege as early as 1924. 

Dr. Wang still held the foreign minister’s portfolio in 
the Nationalist Government at the time of the Man- 
churian “incident” in 1931. He desired to take a strong 
diplomatic position, but he was without military backing 
at home, without moral backing from the League of 
Nations. As China began to realize the full significance 
of Tokyo’s Manchurian program, popular resentment 
against the government’s attitude expressed itself in mis- 
taken resentment against the foreign minister. Dr. Wang 
was criticized, condemned, even attacked by a student 
mob. His public career seemingly at a humiliating end, he 
retired from office. 


By A SERIES OF THOSE TURNS IN EVENT AND IN POPULAR SENTI- 
ment to which a statesman in China, as elsewhere, must 
continually adapt himself, Dr. Wang was recently recalled 
to the government service. The political scene had shifted, 
time had clarified earlier judgment, the Nationalists 
needed above all able and experienced diplomats. Dr. 
Wang is today an influential leader of the Kuomintang, 
a personal friend of Chiang Kai-shek and of the finance 
minister, H. H. Kung. He is now accepted in the student 
groups where only a few years ago he was bitterly 
denounced. He was sent as the new Ambassador to the 
United States, a leading Chinese journalist told me, “be- 
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cause he is one of the outstanding men of China, and the 
government wishes to have the best possible representation 
in Washington.” 

Interviewed by the Transradio Press Service in late 
August, Dr. Wang stated his country’s goal in interna- 
tional relations thus: 

“China’s objective, as regards her foreign relations, can 
be summarized in one word, and that is ‘independence.’ 
China believes in the maintenance of friendly and cordial 
relations with other nations on a footing of complete 
equality and reciprocity. She desires to promote interna- 
tional commerce and trade, but without any political 
strings attached thereto. She advocates with the govern- 
ment of the United States, as expressed by Secretary of 
State Hull, ‘maintenance of peace,’ ‘national and interna- 
tional self-restraint,’ and ‘abstinence by all nations from 
use of force in pursuit of policy and from interference in 
the internal affairs of other nations.’ ” 


HE REFERRED TO THAT FORMULATION WHEN I ASKED HIM 
what, as he sees it, is the difference in direction of the 
foreign policies of China and Japan, and added: 

“Japan today wants a united China on her side; other- 
wise a weak, divided China. China will never agree to 
either alternative. The method Japan has taken to reach 
her goal has had a third effect which was not expected. 
It has ranged a unified China against Japan.” 

The Ambassador’s quiet voice deepened as he spoke of 
the developments of the past twenty-six years—the growth 
of modern industry, the revival of trade, the plans for 
education and public health and the heartening degree 
to which they have already been put into effect, the new 
railways and roads. With a weary little gesture he added: 

“So many of the great gains of my country are in peril 
today. China has a very long history. A great many times 
she has seen the things she values threatened, and has 
seen them survive. But modern methods of fighting mean 
unprecedented peril to civilization—so much can be swept 
away in one moment....” 

He gazed unseeingly for a moment at the ugly cold 
fireplace before which he sat. Then his eyes lifted to the 
windows, where green branches moved between hangings 
of dull bronze silk. 

“You have asked me about the relationship of your 
country to mine as I see it at this time,” he said. “Of 
course on this I do not now speak as the representative of 
my government, but as a free individual. My hope is that 
the United States will throw her moral force on the side 
of China. Of course, I and those of my countrymen who 
share my point of view—we do not expect your country 
to relieve us of our responsibility to fight Japan. But above 
all things, we hope to see the United States take a stand . 
on the moral issues of this struggle.” 

Dr. Wang did not attempt to define for me these “moral 
issues” as he sees them. He referred again to the progress 
of the recent years, the interrupted plans, the task ahead. 
But he spoke without bitterness and without dismay, as 
though China’s long past gave some serene hidden mean- 
ing to the troubled present, the obscure future. “The ways 
of the dragon” cannot be followed in the short view. And 
I came away thinking that the Ambassador of the Repub- 
lic of China sees for his country the direction marked out 
by an emperor of the thirteenth century: 

“Productivity without Possession; Activity without 
Aggression; Development without Domination.” 
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A Chinese Artist of Today 


Yano Linc-Fru, A CHINESE ARTIST AND POET OF DISTINCTION 
who is now in Berkeley, Calif. for a time, is saddened by the 
destruction of many of the art treasures in northern China 
where she has lived most of her life. It is feared that many 
of her own works of art, including her portraits of Chinese 
rulers, owned by the government and hung in the National 
Museum of Peiping during festivals, may have been con- 
fiscated or destroyed. 

Miss Yang was in charge of the Chinese exhibition at the 
Canadian Jubilee Exposition in Vancouver last year. Recently 
a number of her paintings have been on exhibit in the 
Berkeley Women’s City Club and International House, where 
they aroused great interest. Because of war conditions Miss 
Yang’s return to China has been delayed and she is assisting 
the Chinese in America to raise funds for the relief of refugees 
in China. In a letter sent late in August to Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek she dwelt on the distress of her countrymen in the 
United States over the situation in China and on their behalf 
offered the suggestion: 

“The war lines are spreading so widely that over here we 
wonder if it is not desirable to remove as many as possible 
of the refugees to some more remote place. Could not the 
gunboats, river boats and buses be used for the transportation 
of the people, with police protection from mobs?” 

Miss Yang comes from a family of standing in Wusih. 
She had an excellent education in Chinese literature, history 
and philosophy. She studied the work of the great Chinese 
artists in the museums. Most of her own painting is in water 
color on silk or bamboo paper, but she has been instrumental 
in preserving and stimulating the ancient Chinese art of 
finger painting. 

She has spent eight years in museum work. She was cura- 
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tor of the National Museum of Peiping. In 1929 she was 
sent by the government to establish the museum at Mukden 
and the following year became president of the Harbin 
Museum, the richest in all China. 


The government commissioned Miss Yang to paint ninety-— 


six life-size portraits of the ancient Chinese Emperors and 
Empresses. Examples of these reproduced on the next three 


pages show how faithfully she has followed the traditions of | 


Chinese painting. 
The portrait of Tang Tai Tuo, on the opposite page, is 
painted in the manner of the great art period of the Tang 


Tai Dynasty. The portrait employs a bold style, with no em- | 


phasis on background. The figure in a vivid scarlet robe is _ 


done with great vigor. 

The portrait of Ming Tuu Chung, page 514, follows the 
example of the luxurious art of the Ming Dynasty. The throne 
is painted with great detail, the figure of the Emperor is 
emphasized by the subtle use of color. 


The portrait of the late Empress Dowager, page 515, is | 


impressive for the detailed design, minute yet strong paint- 
ing of color, and the portrayal of character. 
The artist spent the large sum of money received for the 


portraits in establishing a College of Fine Arts in Peiping, 


where teachers are trained in the traditional arts of China. 
Miss Yang, president of the college, has devoted much of her 


time in this country to the study of our methods of art | 


education. 
Her landscapes are painted with delicacy and detail. Poems 
accompany many of these paintings; and a volume of these 


has been published. All her poems, like the two which appear 


on this page, are filled with a philosophical understanding 
of nature and express desire for a world at peace. 


t 


YANG LING-FU, ARTIST-POET 


My Refuge—the Jade Mountain 


I took refuge in the Jade Mountain, 
wandering 
plucking the fragrant grasses. 
But my heart was sore 
for others who suffered 
the horrors of a cruel war, 
the tortures of fire and water, 
While I wandered in a Paradise 
under the shadow of My Jade 
Mountain. 


To 
The War Lords 


Life is transient as a sunbeam. 
Why should you hate each other? - 
You are brothers of the same blood— 
Why harm each other? 
Why bruise your wings? 
You will need them for loftier flights— 
Let there be peace. 


re —— 


TANG TAI TUO 
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MING TUU CHUNG 


14 
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Essence of the Steel Strike 


by PIERCE WILLIAMS 


Little Steel and CIO, and the lessons of their showdown, as seen by i 


an observer who visited most of the strike fronts during and immedi- — 


ately after the midsummer conflict. 


1919, May 20. Jupce Evperr H. Gary, cHairMan, UNITED 
States Steel Corporation, in reply to a request for a con- 
ference from the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers: “As you know, we do not confer, nego- 
tiate with or combat labor unions as such.” 

1937, Jury 2. The special Federal Steel Mediation Board, 
in its final report: “We further believe that the refusal 
of the four companies [Bethlehem, Youngstown, Repub- 
lic, Inland] to enter into any agreement with the Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee, regardless of the num- 
ber of employes whom it actually represents, which could 
be demonstrated by a secret ballot election, is not the way 
to industrial peace.” [Italics ours. | 

In September 1919, failing to soften Judge Gary’s anti- 
union stand, the AF of L called a ‘general steel strike. 
Its objective was union recognition and the eight-hour 
day, the twelve-hour day being then general. With the 
calling off of the strike in January 1920, the federation 
acknowledged defeat. The report of the special mediation 
board, quoted above, summarizes its efforts to settle the 
Midwest steel strike, launched on May 26 of this year and 
called off on July 6. Again the issue was union recogni- 
tion, and once more the outcome was defeat for the union 
—this time, however, not the AF of L, but John L. Lewis’ 
rival Committee for Industrial Organization. 

The failure of the two strikes, and the stand-off atti- 
tude taken by steel company heads in both instances, 
afford one of those deadly parallels that is deceptive in 
gauging the distance travelled in our handling of labor 
disputes over the eighteen years spanning the two epi- 
sodes. That can best be measured in terms of changing 
attitudes and behavior in dealing with problems. When 
Judge Gary spoke, it was with authority not only for the 
.Colossus of the steel industry, but for its competitors, large 
and small. Last summer, not only had the United States 
Steel Corporation signed up with the SWOC and the 
Amalgamated Association before the seven-state steel 
strike began but so had some forty other companies, 
among them one of the country’s largest independent pro- 
ducers, Jones and Laughlin. 

The Inland Steel Company strike ended with a settle- 
ment arranged through Governor Townsend of Indiana. 
Inland Steel, unlike the other companies involved in the 
strike, has nearly all its manufacturing operations con- 
centrated at one location, Indiana Harbor, Ind. When the 
strike was called on May 26 the CIO members walked 
out, and the management closed down the plant until 
the Townsend settlement became operative on July 18. 
This provided only that the men would be reemployed 
without discrimination between strikers and non-strikers, 
and that when an employe has a grievance which cannot 
be satisfactorily settled through the machinery set up by 
the corporation’s statement of labor policy (promulgated 
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before the strike began) the matter would be referred to | 
the Indiana Commissioner of Labor. As part of its labor — 
policy Inland, before the strike, had agreed to recognize ~ 
the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee as the collec- 
tive bargaining agency for those of its employes who are ~ 
members of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel > 
and Tin Workers, and not to interfere with the right 
of its employes to join that association. Meanwhile, the 
question whether refusal to sign a contract (as distinct 
from willingness to negotiate on terms of agreement) is 
an “unfair labor practice” under the Wagner Act has been 
brought before the National Labor Relations Board, cre- 
ated by that act. 

Bethlehem Steel’s anti-union attitude is another matter. — 
For example, at the Johnstown plant there has been no | 
union since 1885, when employes of the Cambria Steel 
works were ruthlessly discharged for their temerity in 
joining the Knights of Labor. Johnstown business men ~ 
have traditionally prided themselves on the fact that union ~ 
organizers were met at the railroad station and told to ~ 
keep moving. 


A.THouGH BETHLEHEM HAS TWELVE STEEL PLANTS AT AS 
many places in Maryland, New York and Pennsylvania, 
only the Johnstown, Pa., plant was struck this spring, and — 
the walk-out there looks somewhat like a fluke, when 
viewed in perspective. The cessation of work was not on 
the issue of union recognition, as was the case with the 
employes of Inland, Republic and Youngstown, but in 
sympathy with the striking employes of the local rail- 
road owned by the steel company. The evidence is that 
no influential proportion of the Johnstown employes were 
ready to strike, and the “back to work” movement was 
apparently a strong and spontaneous one. 

Bethlehem Steel’s notion of collective bargaining, as 
recorded in the Federal Steel Mediation Board’s report, 
shows how far its management has to go in order to be in 
harmony with the spirit of the Wagner National Labor 
Relations Act: 


The Bethlehem Steel Corporation stated that under their 
view of collective bargaining, they were required to meet with 
the representatives of any of their employes; that they would 
not question their authority, and that they would discuss with 
them wages, hours and working conditions. The company 
would later make its decision and if it involved a change in 
any of these matters, they would give notice to all employes 
through their printed bulletin, without any reference to the 
union or other groups who had secured such a concession. 
They stated that collective bargaining, in their judgment, did 
not imply an arrival at any agreement, oral or written, with 
any representatives of their employes. 


This sort of “collective bargaining” is, of course, exactly 
the kind which Bethlehem Steel has practiced for the last 
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well as its large works adjoining Inland 


MONROE, MICH., 
JUNE 9-11 


The photographs on this 
page and the two pages 
that follow show an agi- 
tated racked 
by the dissension between 
its pro- and 
workers. Most of the public 
took the side of the non- 
strikers, organizing to rout 
the CIO men and their 
sympathizers. The imme- 
diate situation was “han- 
dled”, but “that Monroe is 
henceforth better prepared 
to deal with its 
problems may be seriously 


community 


anti-union 


social 


questioned” 


Wide World 


1. The Steel Workers Organizing Committee’s picket line holds the road that is the only 
approach to the mill of the Republic Steel Company 


seventeen years with its own company union. It sounds 
to the outside observer like saying “take it or leave it.” 
The relative ineffectiveness of the strike at the Ohio plants 
of Youngstown Sheet and Tube and Republic Steel un- 
questionably increased the difficulties of the Federal Steel 
Mediation Board in dealing with the heads of the steel 
companies. Whereas at Republic’s four Cleveland plants 
the strike was effective, its Buffalo plant was able to keep 
working, and its two Alabama steel companies were not 
“struck” at all. Its South Chicago plant, owing to the 
presence of Chicago police under Captain Mooney in the 
mills eight hours before the union even intended calling 
the strike, was able to keep in partial operation. Investiga- 
tion shows that it was the frustration of the strike by the 
Chicago patrolmen that led to the Memorial Day demon- 
stration in which unarmed workers were killed. Youngs- 
town’s small South Chicago plant, as 


Steel at Indiana Harbor, were com- 
pletely shut down throughout the pe- 
riod of the strike. 

But there will be endless argument 
among steel workers as to the effective- 
ness of the strike at Youngstown’s 
plants at Youngstown and at Republic’s 
plants at Massillon, Canton and 
Youngstown, and how much the pres- 
ence of Ohio state militia interfered 
with effective picketing by the SWOC 
men. The determination expressed by 
Tom Girdler and Frank Purnell to re- 
open their Youngstown plants, not- 
withstanding the formal request of the 
Federal Steel Mediation Board to main- 
tain the status quo for the twenty-four 
or forty-eight hours that they believed 
would prove vital to their efforts, is an 
indication of the intransigent attitude 
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of these two companies in everything that had to do with 
dealing with their employes. 

Governor Townsend tried to help settle the strike in 
the Youngstown Sheet and Tube plant at Indiana Harbor. 
Throughout these negotiations the company kept pro- 
testing that it would make no agreement that involved 
or affected the CIO and that conditions of employment 
would be the same after the plant reopened. The governor 
finally persuaded the CIO to withdraw the pickets, and 
Youngstown resumed operations at Indiana Harbor. 

Tom Girdler, as head of Republic, has been so much 
publicized that it is easy to exaggerate his importance as 
a spokesman. My belief is that he is neither more nor 
less anti-union than Messrs, Grace, Weir or Purnell, 
merely less guarded, more forthright in his pronounce- 
ments. With the other companies Mr. Girdler protested 


International News 


2. The mayor’s call for volunteers to break up the picket line is answered by 


Legionnaires and other citizens 
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3. Non-union workers, police, deputies and vigilantes, with the help of gas, break up the 
union blockade of the road to the mill 


against the “great amount of time that would be con- 
sumed by grievance committees.” Their real objection to 
collective bargaining with bona fide unions was expressed 
with engaging candor by Mr. Girdler to the Federal Steel 
Mediation Board, when he said that he would not consent 
to a term agreement because he believed it necessary for 
the proper operation of his company that they should 
be in position to meet the fluctuating price of steel by 
wage variations if they became necessary. There you have 
the “die-hard” attitude in a nutshell. Should prices of 
steel go up, Mr. Girdler might concede wage increases; 
should they go down, he would feel free to reduce wages, 
without any time wasted conferring with the employes 
whose earnings depended on the changes made. 
In gauging the real difference in the behavior of steel 
‘employers in the strikes of 1919 and 1937 it is necessary 
‘to reckon with changes in the conduct of the labor forces 
they have had to deal with. William Z. Foster, himself 
active in the high command of the 1919 strike, was em- 
phatic as its labor historian in blaming defeat on the 
lukewarmness of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers and the lack of zeal on the part 
of the AF of L leadership. To his mind, the most 
significant sign of its half-heartedness was the refusal of 
the twenty-four unions which made up the National Com- 
mittee for Organizing Iron and Steel Workers to con- 
tribute adequate funds. One explanation of the failure 
to attempt any organization of the steel industry in the 
next sixteen years lies in the structure of the AF of L 
itself, in which power is retained in these affiliated na- 
tional unions. It must be remembered that the craft 
union cannot be twisted from a horizontal to a vertical 
alignment without destroying it. The disunity in the 1919 
strike was undoubtedly due to the inability of the leaders 
of the twenty-four participating unions to discern how 
they would incorporate newly won members into their 
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respective unions. And it 
may be doubted whether 
they ever fully accepted 
the risk of creating a new 
balance of power in the 
AF of L itself by increas- 
ing the Amalgamated’s 
membership by the 150,- 
000 steel workers who 
signed enrollment cards 
in the course of the strike. 
In the fall of 1935 John 
L. Lewis decided that the 
time had come to pick up 
the challenge thrown 
down by William Z. Fos- 
ter after the 1919 ‘steel 
strike that American steel 


ized at any time the AF 
of L sincerely wanted to 
do so. Certain it is that 
the logic of the recovery 
situation called for large- 
scale efforts to organize 
the workers in the mass 
production industries 
along the same lines as 
the United Mine Work- 
ers and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, that is, by 
industry rather than by occupation or craft. 

No one can charge the CIO conduct of the 1937 steel 
strike with any lack of determined, enthusiastic and de- 
voted leadership, either at the top, in the various regional 
headquarters, or the local organizing offices. Why, then, 
did the SWOC lose the strikes of 1937? Because once 
more there was a lack of unity in labor’s ranks. In 1919 
chis lay in the AF of L itself; in 1937 there has been 
the wide-open split between the AF of L and the 


Acme 


CIO. True, many of the steel workers themselves re- | 


mained skeptical of the ability of the SWOC to win a 
strike against the strong steel companies; they had recol- 
lections of the crushing defeat of 1919, and memories of 
many of the older men went back to the lost strikes of 
1909 and 1901. My own observations, however, convince 
me that it was the absence of AF of L support in 
strategic steel centers—notably Youngstown, Massillon 
and Canton—that brought about the weakening of the 
strike and strengthened the “back to work” movement. 
The split at the top ran down to cleavages between the 
newer recruits to the CIO steel union and the older more 
experienced craft unionists in their localities. I find it 
difficult to believe that had the Ohio State Federation of 
Labor and the local labor councils given the steel strike 
whole-hearted support, it could have failed. 


WHAT OF CHANGES IN GOVERNMENTAL ATTITUDES? HERE THE | 


contrast between the unfriendliness toward labor, verging 
on hostility, of governors in the states affected by the steel 
strikes of 1919, with the openly sympathetic moves made 
by the 1937 governors of the same states, stands out 
sharply. In the post-war strike, Pennsylvania and New 
York state constabulary patrolled the steel towns with 
the avowed purpose of helping the steel companies break 
the strike. Not only were local “back to work” movements 
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workers could be union- 


(lied 


protected, but the importation of Negro strikebreakers 
from the South was facilitated. 

This year Governor Earle of Pennsylvania declared 
martial law in Johnstown and sent state police there to 
keep Bethlehem Steel’s plant closed during the period of 
federal mediation. Governor Davey of Ohio followed his 
lead by detailing state militia to a similar task in the steel 
town in which Republic Steel and Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube plants were strike-bound. Both governors soon re- 
versed their stand—Governor Earle by lifting the procla- 
mation of martial law; Governor Davey by permitting 
the troops to be used to protect the reopening of the plants 
at Youngstown, Niles, Massillon and Canton—but their 
initial action represented a veritable revolution in official 
attitude. Governor Horner of Illinois contented him- 
self with an invitation to the heads of the steel companies 
with struck plants at South Chicago to confer with union 
heads in his office; on the ground the striking steel work- 
ers were left to the mercies of Mayor Kelly’s Chicago 
police. In Michigan the strike affected only one small 
plant, that of Republic Steel at Monroe, and although 
Governor Murphy sent state troops to Monroe to help 
local officials protect the overwhelming majority of em- 
ployes who wished to remain at work, his sympathetic 
attitude toward collective bargaining had been demon- 
strated in the motor strikes. In Indiana Governor Town- 
send picked up the mediation issue where the federal 
board had been compelled to drop it, finally helping bring 
about the reopening of the large plants of Inland and 
Youngstown located in his state, the Inland plants with 
a pledge that there would be no discrimination in reem- 
ployment as between strikers and non-strikers. 


THE READER NEEDS NO REMINDER OF THE FRIENDLY ATTI- 
tude of the Roosevelt administration towards labor. There 
was President Roosevelt’s suggestion early in the strike 
that men willing to arrive at a bargain on any matter 
ought not to object to putting their agreement into writ- 
ing. But the reader may need to be reminded how little 
President Wilson, notwith- 
standing his philosophic 
humanitarianism, was able 
to effect in the strike of 
1919. With all his presiden- 
tial power, he could not 
bring Judge Gary into a 
conciliatory frame of mind. 
Indeed, well-intentioned as 
the wartime President in- 
dubitably was toward the 
AF of L, he unwit- 
tingly contributed to the 
hardening of public opin- 
ion against the union side 
when he requested the 
postponement of the strike 
until after his National In- 
dustrial Conference, on 
which he pinned his hopes 
for settling issues between 
capital and labor, had been 
held. To this the AF of 
L leader felt he could not 
accede, as the “zero hour” 
for the steel workers to 
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leave the mills all over the country had already been set. 
Mr. Gompers’ refusal was taken badly by the public, and 
an unfriendly press played it up. Later on President Wil 
son felt constrained to authorize sending United States 
troops, under General Leonard Wood, to Gary to patrol 
the steel district. Their presence helped bolstex: up the steel 
companies and the local authorities in the effort to keep 
the mills running. 

The Wagner National Labor Relations Act has been 
discussed so much, particularly since its validation by the 
Supreme Court last May, that it is easy to forget that it 
is but the follower of earlier legislation evidencing the 

oosevelt administration’s determination to strengthen 
the bona fide unions in their efforts to extend collective 
bargaining in unorganized industries. The labor relations 
boards appointed by President Roosevelt under NRA 
for the steel, textile and automobile industries did their 
best to make section 7-a of the NRA “stick,” but the in- 
validation of the entire act by the Supreme Court ren- 
dered their efforts futile. 

The contrast in governmental attitudes between 1919 
and 1937 may be summed up by saying that previous ad- 
ministrations had taken the view that government was 
bound to act as impartial umpire in a game in which the 
rules as to the relative rights of capital and labor were 
unalterably fixed; the attitude of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration seems to be that under the changed conditions 
of present-day capitalism, the rules need rewriting in 
order to establish greater equality between the parties. 

In conclusion, turn now to the behavior of communi- 
ties directly affected by the strike of 1937 for clues to the 
operation of that elusive but decisive factor in the settle- 
ment of any major industrial dispute—public opinion. 
Here some question marks will have to be erased before 
we can be certain that real progress has been made 
towards intellectual maturity in our handling of social 
problems. First of all, the 1937 strike caused public opin- 
ion to react differently in different places. Chicago and 
Cleveland were but slightly (Continued on page 541) 


Wide World 


4. The approach to the mill now is in the hands of the non-union men and their sympathizers 


and—the mill reopens 
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Combating Man’s Destructive Urge 


by KARL A. MENNINGER, M.D. 


This brilliant explorer of the human mind, in a forthcoming book Man 


Against Himself, discusses that catabolic half of man’s nature, his will to die. 


In the final chapter, here reproduced in part, he considers what psychiatry, 


medicine and social science may do to help men combat their many forms of 


self-destruction—war, crime, sickness, suicide. 


Ir was SIGMUND FREUD WHO FIRST STATED IN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
terms the thesis of the life-and-death instincts—let us call 
them the constructive and destructive tendencies of the 
personality—which are in constant conflict and interaction 
just as are similar forces in physics, chemistry and biology. 
To create and to destroy, to build up and to tear down, 
these are the anabolism and catabolism of the personality, 
no less than of the cells and the corpuscles—the two direc- 
tions in which the same energies exert themselves. 

In the end each man’ kills himself in his own selected 
way, fast or slow, soon or late. We all feel this, vaguely; 
there are so many occasions to witness it before our eyes. 
The methods are legion. Some of them interest surgeons, 
some of them interest lawyers and priests, some of them 
interest heart specialists, some of them interest sociologists. 
All of them must interest the man who sees the person- 
ality as a totality and medicine as the healing of the 
nations. 

I believe that our best defense against self-destructive- 
ness lies in the courageous application of intelligence to 
human phenomena. If such is our nature, it were better 
that we knew it and knew it in all its protean manifes- 
tations. To see all forms of self-destruction from the 
standpoint of their dominant principles would seem to be 
logical progress toward self-preservation and toward a 
unified view of medical science. 

My book (of which this is an abridged form of the final 
chapter) is an attempt to synthesize and to carry forward 
the work begun by Alexander, Ferenczi, Simmel, Grod- 
deck, Jelliffe, White and others who have consistently ap- 
plied this principle to the understanding of human sick- 
ness and all those failures and capitulations that we pro- 
pose to regard as variant forms of suicide. No one is more 
aware than I of the unevenness of the evidence and of 
the speculative nature of some of the theory, but in this 
I beg the indulgence of the reader to whom I submit 
that to have a theory, even a false one, is better than to 
attribute events to pure chance. 

Self-reconstruction, or the prevention of self-destructive- 
ness, is a responsibility devolving upon the individual. 
However, no individual lives in a vacuum; self-destruction 
comes about as a result of (apparently) insuperable dif- 
ficulties in adjusting one’s self to the complexities of the 
environment. We all know that living, in spite of all the 
multiplying mechanical aids, grows daily more difficult, 
complicated and restrictive. 

It is therefore appropriate that we give some considera- 
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tion to another point of view, namely, that some change 
in the organization or structure of society might accom- 
plish something of benefit to the individuals who compose 
it, in the direction of lessening the necessity for self- 
destruction. This is the assumption of religion (in its 
social aspects) ; it is also the assumption of certain politi- 
cal programs which aim to decrease economic insecurity 
and other fears so that aggressions, external and internal, 
would be correspondingly decreased. Likewise it is the 
assumption of various sociological programs, a few of 
which have recently become objects of political contro- 
versy. Psychiatry has been most interested in a special 
form of such social applications, centering mainly about 
the individual, and the sick individual in particular, but 
with broad social implications and extensions. This aspect 
of reconstruction in various forms constitutes the program 
of the mental hygiene movement. 

As TO THE NON-TECHNICAL SOCIAL CHANGES REPRESENTED BY 
the ideals of religions, or socialism, and what in America 
we have come to call social security, it would seem at first 
blush that we should defer to the sociologists, economists, 
and political scientists in whose special sphere of interest 
such mass phenomena belong. With such obviously close 
relationship in the material studies, the cooperation of 
these scientists with medital scientists, particularly psychi- 
atrists, would seem to be most logical. It is to the credit 
of neither group, however, that such cooperation does 
not exist to any considerable degree either in theory or in 
practice. The situation is somewhat comparable to the 
conflict between the public health program and the pri- 
vate practice of medicine; both have the same ideals but 
neither side seems fully to understand the other. The social 
scientists feel that psychiatrists (including psychoanalysts 
and psychologists) cannot see the woods for the trees. On 
the other hand, they are themselves accused by the mental 
scientists of being imbued with ethereal, fabricated, Uto- 
pian principles which may have descriptive validity ap- 
plied to great masses of people but which are too far 
divorced from the actual data of the individual unit of the 
mass to have practical utility. 

Now and then one sees efforts at liaison. Harold Lass- 
well, for example, has demonstrated how politics and 
politicians depend to a large extent upon the psychopatho- 
logical impulses of certain individuals. Dr. Frankwood 


MAN AGAINST HIMSELF, by Karl A. Menninger, M.D., will be pub- 
lished in November by Harcourt, Brace. 
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Williams [see Can Russia Change Human Nature? Swr- 
vey Graphic, March 1933; The Challenge of Red Medi- 
cine, The Survey, March 1934] was profoundly impressed 
with the reconstructive effect upon the individual of the 
politico-social experiment in Russia and has recorded 
these impressions. Recently J. F. Brown has assayed an 
interpretation of the social order in terms of modern psy- 


t chological theory (Psychology and the Social Order, by 


J. F. Brown, McGraw-Hill 1936. See also Robert Os- 
born’s Freud and Marx, Equinox Cooperative Press, New 
York, 1937, and the symposium in the American Journal 


| of Soctology for May 1937). And, of course, the profession 


of the psychiatric social worker is an effective and work- 
ing example of the possibility of a practical affiliation. It 
is one of the prides of American medicine that the sug- 
gestions of Richard Cabot (in regard to medical social 
work) and Ernest Southard (in regard to psychiatric 
social work) were developed into the efficient utilization 
of social techniques in personal rehabilitation. 

The mental hygiene clinic, the child guidance clinic 
and similar group forms of American psychiatric practice 
all imply this: that the individual can be helped to a cer- 
tain extent in the direction of reconstruction by the per- 
sonal ministrations of the psychiatrists, the physicians, the 
psychologists and the social workers operating as a unit. 
Often, however, it is necessary to effect certain changes in 
the environment, changes which are not always so im- 
possible to make as is tacitly assumed by some or so easy 
to make as is tacitly assumed by others. In a conflict be- 
tween the individual and the environment, if there is too 
great inflexibility one or the other must yield. That is, 
either the personality breaks down or the environment has 
injury wreaked upon it. It is the psychiatrist’s task to study 
the individual, detect his points of great sensitiveness and 
inflexibility and attempt with the aid of the psychiatric 
social order to alter those features of the environment to 
which the individual finds it impossible to adjust himself. 
He may caution an over-zealous mother, restrain an over- 
severe father, enlist the help of a careless or thoughtless 
teacher, enlighten a prejudiced or a perfunctory judge. The 
environment is made up in large part of individuals, some 
of whom possess a greater flexibility than the patient; by 
proper effort they may be influenced so as to effect a de- 
-crease of friction and thus decrease the defensiveness and 
aggressiveness of the patient to the greater happiness and 
comfort of everyone. In other words, the vicious circle can 
sometimes be broken up where the direct approach to the 
patient himself would never have achieved such a result. 


SUCH THINGS THE PSYCHIATRIST CAN SOMETIMES ACCOMPLISH 
without the aid of the social worker but experience has 
shown that many physicians who are skillful in their 
work with a patient who comes to them for treatment 
are very clumsy in their technique with those who are 
conscious of no need for help and who must be appealed 
to as adjuvants in the help of one who is afflicted. I would 
not imply that this is the only function of the psychiatric 
social worker but I do wish to give her credit for skill in 
the accomplishment of a task, the particular difficulties 


of which are often entirely missed by the physician. The’ 


prejudice of some medical men against psychiatric social 
workers derives, in part, from feelings of inferiority on 
their own parts and sometimes from justified observa- 
tions of presumptuousness on the part of certain indi- 
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vidual social workers. None of us is perfect, however; such 
overassuming technicians are to be found in every field 
and do not represent the ideal. 

The mental hygiene clinic has developed largely upon 
this idea and has depended for its success in great measure 
upon these skillful and highly trained women who, be- 
cause of their knowledge of “the good points” of both 
the psychiatrists and sociologists, have been able to apply 
psychiatric principles socially. The cooperation of experts 
in medical, psychological, and social fields of science is 
thus practically accomplished. And since “by their fruits 
ye shall know them,” it is unnecessary to expand upon 
the accomplishments of such cooperative groups. None- 
theless it may still be that we psychiatrists neglect at times 
to give sufficient consideration to the social and economic 
factors as such. 


Ir HAS BEEN POINTED OUT, FOR EXAMPLE, THAT HOWEVER IN- 
teresting and satisfactory the results of psychiatric consul- 
tations and mental hygiene clinic activities may have been 
to a few individuals, these efforts remain so limited in 
scope, so handicapped by the muddled and disparate social 
and economic conditions that the net result is incon- 
siderable. 

“What good is it,” asks the sociologist, “for you to help 
a handful of individuals at an enormous expense to the 
community when infinitely larger groups continue to 
suffer irremediably as a result of conditions which nc 
mental hygiene clinic, no psychiatric consultation, no psy- 
chiatric insight will ever change? With all you have said 
about the desirability of socially valuable substitutes for 
aggression and atonement, with which we fully concur, 
the fact remains that our present socio-economic structure 
does not permit John Doe or Jane Roe to make such sub- 
stitutions. The psychiatrists admit that such help as they 
can offer is expensive, too expensive. Yet a collective soci- 
ety in which the majority of people would be permitted 
and enabled to have such advantages is as yet regarded by 
large numbers of people as a threat against their economic 
or political existence. ‘Red scares’ are still endemic, and 
epidemic. This would appear to bear out your theme that 
a self-destructive impulse dominates all people, even to 
the preventing of their acceptance of that which would 
enable them to live more fully and normally. It should 
not, however, blind the psychiatrists to the fact that under 
our present system there can be no such thing as mental 
hygiene but only some kind of therapeutic help for a 
few of the more fortunate.” 

I do not dispute the truth of all this. Perhaps I have 
seemed to neglect these considerations. But it is because 
my scientific training has conditioned me to study the in- 
dividual, to attempt an understanding of the world macro- 
cosmos from an analysis of the human microcosmos. 

It is no excuse to say, in reply to the charges of the 
social scientists, that they, for their own part, have too 
much ignored the psychology of the individual. But I 
think the odds are a little in our favor, not only because 
of the practical exceptions cited above, and because some 
psychiatrists have announced definite convictions and aspi- 
rations in the direction of effecting radical social changes, 
but because some of us have made definite proposals as to 
how psychiatric principles might be applied to effecting 
changes in social situations in a direction more favorable 
for the comfortable and productive life of the individual. 
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Edward Glover, for example, director of scientific re- 
search at the London Institute for Psychoanalysis, has out- 
lined in a thoughtful way a program of research on the 
problem of war. If poverty and unemployment seem less 
remote than war (and this is questionable), I am sure it 
would require little more than an invitation for psycho- 
logically (psychiatrically) trained medical men to cooper- 
ate with the national or local government or with univer- 
sities or foundations in the direction of a more adequate 
understanding of what conscious and unconscious psy- 
chological factors enter into such an evil, for example, 
as unemployment. It is a somewhat sardonic commentary 
upon the blindness of somebody that the general public 
is at the present time more awake to the existence of such 
psychological factors than are those who so earnestly but 
ineffectually propose and execute schemes for relief. Even 
the medical profession itself may not have noticed what 
one with the slightest taint of psychological conviction 
must have noticed, namely, that no medical man, no psy- 
chiatrist, no psychoanalyst, no psychologist has ever been 
summoned to the councils of those who attempt to solve 
the national sociological problems of our country.* (This is 
not the case in Mexico, and perhaps some other countries.) 


WHAT MIGHT APPEAR AT FIRST TO BE AN EXCEPTION IS, IN- 
deed, a most convincing substantiation of the relative iso- 
lation of psychiatry. I refer to the matter of understand- 
ing and dealing with crime. Not only does the general 
public still believe that crime is chiefly a social problem, 
but such an opinion likewise possesses most criminologists, 
sociologists, lawyers, judges and legislatures. In spite of 
some increasing popular discussion of the matter, it is still 
radical if not actually heretical to consider that the study 
of criminals is more important than the study of crime. 
All programs for the elimination or decrease of crime 
are based upon the conception that society is itself also 
an individual and that the crime is a form of self-directed 
injury which, in the terms of my book, Man Against 
Himself, would be called focal self-destruction. By some it 
is treated in the philosophical way as a necessary evil 
which can be held to a minimum by certain general prin- 
ciples of rigidity, severity, intimidation, and by promises. 
The vast majority of people believes in the traditional 
myth that punishment is the chief deterrent of further 
crime, in spite of all of the evidence to the contrary, not 
the least obvious of which is the fact that the bulk of the 
prison population of the United States is recidivant. 

To be sure, some gestures have been made in recent 
years in the direction of the psychiatric, that is to say, the 
medical point of view. The American Bar Association and 
the American Medical Association have concurred with 
the American Psychiatric Association, and joint resolu- 
tions have been adopted by all of these bodies to the effect 
that a medical man with special training in the psychology 
of the individual should be attached to every court, pre- 
sumably to have an advisory function in the disposition 
of every criminal on the basis of an examination of his 
motives, his capacities and his individual circumstances. 
These brave resolutions have now been in effect some 
years without, however, anyone taking serious notice of 


*Here and there in the administering to the unemployed and other public 
dependents, psychiatric inspiration if not advice has guided the hands of 
the leaders in such admirable exemplifications of reconstructive technique 
as the CCC camps, the program of reforestation and conservation, and, in 
the case of the Indians, self-government. 
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them. There are, indeed, a few such psychiatrically 
equipped courts and, of course, a few outstandingly in- 
telligent judges who have proclaimed the advantages and 


successes of such a revised attitude toward the criminal 
but these individuals are heard by few and the effect of 
their example is minimal, opposed as they are by the rig- 
idity of the law, on the one hand, the stupidity of legisla- 
tors, on the other, and in the background the lethargy, 
indifference and suspicion of the public. 


FINALLY, TO RETURN TO THE MAIN POINT, IT SHOULD BE POINTED 
out that the sociologists themselves cannot give more than 
lip service to any such plan for the reason that they are 
committed to principles of mass reorganization and can- 
not become interested in the psychological study of the 
individual. And because they ignore this more penetrating 
psychological examination of the individual they fail to 
understand certain aspects of mass action. 

I do not know whether or not it is true that society as 
a whole reenacts the ontogeny of the units of its composi- 
tion; in other words, whether or not society can be thought 
of as an individual with any degree of logical validity. 
If it be true, then perhaps the social scientists will be able 
to discover for themselves from the study of society as a 
whole all that we medical men discover from a study of 
the individual, so that after the passage of many years 
we may arrive at the same conclusions and the same ob- 


jectives. In the meantime, while we medical men must not — 


recant our confession that we have too much ignored soci- 
ological factors, it continues to be the task for which we 
are best equipped to examine in as careful and complete 
a way as possible the details of the instinctual expressions 
and repressions of the individual. 


For ALL ITS SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PHASES, THE PHENOMENON 
of war impresses one as the most dramatic exemplification 
of my main thesis. It surely is no longer doubted by any 
thinking person that there is no such thing as victory 
in war, that the conqueror like the conquered suffers irre- 
parable loss. In this sense war, contrary to appearances, is 
virtually self-destruction. This suicidal bent of nations: 
is coldly exploited by elements within each country whose 
international organization constitutes a grimly anomalous 
cancer thriving under the official patronage of the people 
whom it exists to destroy. It has been pointed out that in 
the World War, Germans were butchered with hand 
grenades fired by German-made fuses, that British battle- 
ships were sunk with British mines which had been sold 
to the Turks. In the battle of Jutland the German sailors 
hurled their missiles against defensive armor-plate which 
had been manufactured in their own country, by the same 
company that manufactured the guns which they were 
firing. Throughout the war, men of all countries were 
slaughtered by weapons invented, developed, and distribu- 
ted to the foe by their own countrymen. 

No better example could be found of partial suicide 
on a grand scale than that of Germany who, excited to 
unendurable but helpless rage by the cruelty of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, has turned a part of her destructive hostility 


*See MERCHANTS OF DEATH, A Srupy oF tue. INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRAFFIC In Arms, by H. C. Engelbrecht and F. C. Finighen. 
Dodd, Mead, 1934; IRON, BLOOD AND PROFITS, An Expvosure oF 
tHE WorLp-Wipr Munitions Racket, by George Seldes. Harper. 1934; 
and ARMS AND THE MEN, Fortune, March 1934, 
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into focal self-destruction through the elimination and 
persecution of several of her most interesting and intel- 
ligent elements. But it would be fallacious indeed to as- 
sume that Germany, because she is the most conspicuous 
ia doing so, is the only nation whose politicians are direct- 
ing some form of focal self-destruction, or arranging some 
program for more complete disaster. 

Indeed, the shadow of universal war looms before us 
as I write, threatening to substitute for the petty indi- 


| vidualistic and nationalistic self-destruction another con- 
| vulsive effort at world suicide more violent even than that 


represented by the war of 1914 to 1918. The spectacle of 


such almost joyous preparation for mass suicide as is even 


now in progress cannot but fill the reflective observer with 


' awe, and cost the stoutest heart some qualms. The recent 


brave pronunciamento of the psychiatrists of The Nether- 
lands pointing out the antithesis of medical science to such 
destructiveness is so sensible and so obvious that it would 
seem to answer all arguments, yet we realize how utterly 
futile and vague such feeble protests are against the un- 
reasoning mass of hatred so easily aroused and released 
in mob action. For the solution of such world difficulties 
it would seem an absurd presumption for the scientist to 
make suggestions were it not for the conviction that in 
the deeper study of the psychology of the individual, the 
analysis of the origins and manipulations of the destruc- 
tive tendencies, one may expect to find the key to the sal- 
vation of mankind. 

We are aware, even at this crisis, of weak but insistent 
opposition to war on the part of single voices and intelli- 
gent minorities. To such intelligent minorities should be- 
long all physicians, since their daily lives consist in a 
participation in innumerable miniature wars between life 
and death, and their constant striving is to increase their 
power in the opposing of self-destruction. Unfortunately, 
however, not all physicians fully perceive this struggle, 
either in the patient or in the world at large. 


Ir Is ENTIRELY COMPATIBLE WITH HIS GENIUS THAT IT SHOULD 
have occurred to Albert Einstein to address a formal in- 
quiry to Sigmund Freud (1933) regarding the psychologi- 
cal principles involved in war. 

“How is it possible,” he asked, “for the ruling minority 
to force the masses to observe a purpose which rewards 
them only with suffering and loss? Why do the masses 
permit themselves to be inflamed to the point of madness 
and self-sacrifice by these means? Do hatred and destruc- 
tion satisfy an innate human drive which ordinarily re- 
mains latent but which can easily be aroused and inten- 
sified to the point of mass psychosis? And is it possible to 
modify human psychic development in such a way as to 
produce an increasing resistance to these psychoses of 
hatred and destruction?” 

And to this Freud replied with a recapitulation of the 
conclusions drawn from long years of clinical observation. 
It is an error in judgment, he pointed out, to overlook the 
fact that right was originally might and cannot even now 
survive without the support of power. As to whether there 
is an instinct to hate and destroy. Freud replied, of course, 
in the affirmative. 

“The willingness to fight may depend upon a variety of 
motives which may be lofty, frankly outspoken, or un- 
mentionable. The pleasure in aggression and destruction 
is certainly one of them. The satisfaction derived from 
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these destructive tendencies is, of course, modified by 
others which are erotic and ideational in nature. At times 
we are under the impression that idealistic motives have 
simply been a screen for the atrocities of nature; at other 
times, that they were more prominent and that the de- 
structive drives came to their assistance for unconscious 
reasons, as in the cruelties perpetrated during the Holy 
Inquisition. . 

“The death instinct,” he goes on to say, “would destroy 
the individual were it not turned upon objects other than 
the self so that the individual saves his own life by de- 
stroying something external to himself. Let this be the 
biological excuse for all the ugly and dangerous strivings 
against which we struggle. They are more natural than 
the resistance we offer them. 

“For our present purposes then it is useless to try to 
eliminate the aggressive tendencies in man.” 


THIs HAS BEEN—BUT SHOULD NOT BE—INTERPRETED PESSI- 
mistically. Such a view conforms neither with Freud’s the- 
ory nor with his practice. He has not lived as if he be- 
lieved it “useless to try to eliminate the aggressive ten- 
dencies in man,” or at least to redirect them. And the 
same perspicacity that recognized that death instinct, ex- 
amined and demonstrated some of the devices for com- 
bating it. It is on the basis of Freud’s work that others 
have proposed applications of our psychological knowl- 
edge to the elimination of war; and among those Ameri- 
cans who have carried forward the scientific study of the 
psychology of crime with an eye to its more humane and 
effective control followers of Freud include such names as 
Alexander, Healy, White, Glueck and others. 

But most significant of all, the therapeutic efficacy of 
psychoanalysis itself disputes such pessimistic interpreta- 
tions. For if it be possible to change one individual, no 
matter how laboriously—if one person can be helped by 
any of the methods which I have described to be less 
destructive—there is hope for the human race. The special 
encouragement of the psychoanalytic method is that the 
individual’s own intelligence can be utilized to direct his 
better adaptation, a diminution in his self-destructiveness. 
Granted that it may be a slow process, such a transforma- 
tion of self-destructive energy into constructive channels 
can gradually spread over the entire human world. “A 
little leaven leaveneth the whole.” 


AND SO OUR FINAL CONCLUSION MUST BE THAT A CONSIDERA- 
tion of war and crime, no less than of sickness and suicide, 
leads us back to a reiteration and reaffirmation of the hypo- 
thesis of Freud that man is a creature dominated by an 
instinct in the direction of death, but blessed with an 
opposing instinct which battles heroically with varying 
success against its ultimate conqueror. This magnificent 
tragedy of life sets our highest ideal—spiritual nobility in 
the face of certain defeat. But there is a lesser victory in 
the mere prolonging of the game with a zest not born of 
illusion, and in this game within a game some win, some 
lose; the relentlessness of self-destruction never ceases. And 
it is here that medicine has replaced magic as the serpent 
held high in the wilderness for the saving of what there is 
of life for us. Toward the temporary staying of the ma- 
lignancy of the self-destructive impulse, toward the thwart- 
ing of premature capitulation to death we may some- 
times, by prodigious labors, lend an effective hand. 
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The zinc plant, copper refineries and wire mill of the Anaconda Copper Mining Company in Great Falls 


Shutdown on the Hill 


by KINSEY HOWARD 


When a dust storm sweeps the country a power drought hits the town. © 


A resident newspaperman in Great Falls, Mont., tells what that means in 


the workaday life of his community. 


DatLy NEWSPAPERS OF GREAT Fatis, Mont., on Apri 2, 
1937, recorded precipitation, rain and snow, of .14 of an 
inch. For more than two months thereafter the 33,000 citi- 
zens of the community scanned the limitless Montana sky 
for rain clouds, and saw none; but they dodged indoors, 
locked their windows, cursed despairingly as other clouds 
blotted out the silhouette of the Rockies sixty miles west. 
These clouds were dust, borne on forty-mile-an-hour gales 
_—the new “black blizzards” of the West. 

To be sure, there had been a few recordings of precipi- 
tation—“trace,” or “.01 of an inch”—within this period; 
but this moisture, too, had ridden the wings of wind: it 
literally had not had time to fall, and motorists watched 
chains of raindrops driven across the plains almost in a 
horizontal line. The wind which swept it over the city 
persisted long after the rain was gone, and its brief bene- 
fit yielded in an hour to the desiccating prairie gale, and 
the dust. 

June 4 and 5 the city’s morning daily, betraying symp- 
toms of hysteria, “bannered” local rain stories on the 
first page. These exulted with a hollow heartiness over 
rainfall in distant counties which, soberly computed, 
proved to be negligible; and they omitted mention of 
precipitation in Great Falls... . It was .02 of an inch. 
Not until June 11 did real storm clouds mass and break: 
that day Great Falls received .64 of an inch. Eleven days 
later another quarter-inch soaked rapidly into the parched 
soil, and more rain followed. Providence, it seemed, had 
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given Montana a fresh chance: now it could hold out for - 


another year. 


IT WOULD BE DRAMATIC TO REPORT THAT THE CITY WENT WILD 


with joy, or knelt in thankful prayer. ... For had not 
the stores started laying off help, were not consumers re- 
trenching, newspapers dwindling, farmers moving “to the 
Coast”? 

All these things had been happening; but even though 
it had rained at last, there was no assurance they would 
not continue to happen. It is true that new hope, cheer- 
fulness, good fellowship lighted the faces of Great Falls’ 
citizens; and there were a few incurable victims of west- 
ern romantic optimism who diffidently predicted “the end 
of the dry cycle’—that hopeful hypothesis to which they 
had clung for five years as prayerfully as laissez-faire 
economists held to the inevitability of the upswing in 
business cycles. 

But it was also true that the rain had come too late to 
save a large part of the crop: one month later the state 
division of crop estimates was to report, “wheat produc- | 
tion will be below average, though considerably better 
than the very short crop of 1936.” And the division’s chart 
was to show that while precipitation in many sections of 


_Montana was approaching normal, that in the Great 


Falls vicinity was only about 50 percent of normal. 
Still, this could be borne. Great Falls was not thinking 
solely of the 50,000 or 60,000 rural population the Chamber 
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of Commerce estimates is included 1n its trade territory, 
when it scanned the skies for rain. There had been short 
crops before, and there had been no crops at all—Great 
Falls was used to that. But now a new frightening specter 
of doom swept over this community which had come to 
recognize its approach and to curse the dingy billows of 
dust which were its robes. 

The specter’s name was power exhaustion. The same 
day’s issue of the newspaper which had chronicled with 
forced gaiety the meager shower of the previous day also 
recorded (less conspicuously) the closing of several units 
of the zinc plant of the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany because of lack of power: the Missouri River, re- 
duced by drought and burdened with erosion silt, could 
no longer turn the turbines which operate the plant. The 
Anaconda Company’s zinc plant, copper refineries and 
wire mill, located across the river and just outside the city 
limits, constitute Great Falls’ only large industry. This 
was the fourth such shutdown since the fall of 1936, when 
a shocked and unbelieving community had learned for the 
first time that its historic “Big Muddy,” one of America’s 
greatest rivers, could fail it. There had been curtailments 
in a nation-wide depression, or during infrequent labor 
disputes, but never because of lack of power. 

The momentary alarm occasioned by the first shut- 
down quickly passed: it was regarded as an inexplicable 
phenomenon, but temporary. After a second, however, the 
community began watching daily precipitation records 
with new appreciation of their importance to its economic 
life, and sensed the gravity of the state weather bureau’s 
announcement that winter snows had left an inch less 
moisture than the Montana average. And after a third 
and fourth shutdown, the city’s social and cultural stand- 
ards as well as its economic life began to be fashioned— 
for the most part without the community’s conscious rec- 
ognition—by the fluctuating 
levels of the murky river 
which slips reluctantly 
through the gates of Great 
Falls’ four power dams. 


Marcu 3, 1937, Presipent F. 
M. Kerr of the Montana 
Power Company, an operat- 


Bond and Share, testified in 
Great Falls at a hearing be- 
fore army engineers sent to 
advisability 
of developing power at the 
government’s great Fort Peck 
dam on the Missouri in north- 
eastern Montana. Mr. Kerr 
said: 


I will admit that for the 
moment it [adequate power] 
doesn’t exist, but just as soon 
as the sun shines again and 
gets the temperature up to 40 
degrees, there will be plenty of 
water in the Missouri river, and 
we will get plenty of power, 
and I don’t anticipate another 
shortage; I don’t see how there 
can be one. 
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Gauge of a community’s life: the water level scale at the 
power plant 


Since Mr. Kerr’s testimony, power shortages which 
his company “did not anticipate” three times have closed 
various units of the Anaconda Company’s Great Falls 
plant, throwing hundreds of men out of work. 

Mr. Kerr, as spokesman for the private utility, op- 
posed Fort Peck power development on the ground that 
such facilities were unjustified by potential demand, and 
pointed out that Fort Peck itself was draining his com- 
pany’s resources through the contract by which his firm 
was supplying the electricity for construction of the dam. 
In their report of the hearings, issued in July, the army 
engineers agreed with Mr. Kerr, but Montana’s Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler and Congressman J. J. O'Connell 
quickly challenged their findings. The fight for Fort 
Peck power goes on, its scene shifted from the Army En- 
gineers’ Corps to the Federal Power Commission, which, 
on the mayor’s appeal, sent out an investigator in July, 
and to Congress where Wheeler and O’Connell spon- 
sored bills for the power project. 

Mr. Kerr, by convincing the engineers, scored his sec- 
ond triumph of the same sort within a few years: in June 
1933, then representing Rocky Mountain Power Com- 
pany, a Montana Power affiliate, he had pleaded surplus 
of power to demand and obtain postponement of that 
company’s contract to build a dam at Polson, Mont. This 
project, on Indian lands, had been started in May 1930, 
and had stopped a year later. It was finally resumed in 
July 1936, after the drought’s threat to water reserves 
had become apparent and after widespread agitation for 
governmental erection of the dam as a public works 
project. In the year which followed the second start on 
the Polson span (not yet completed), Great Falls units 
of the Anaconda Company have curtailed operations five 
times because of lack of power. 

Mr. Kerr maintained that the company’s appeal for 
delay in construction of the 
Polson project was justified 
by the fact that in those de- 
pression years its supply had 
far exceeded the demand; in 
1933, when the Polson post- 
ponement was granted, the 
Montana Power Company 
reported a surplus of a bil- 
lion kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity. But the Federal Power 
Commission in August 1937, 
after its investigator’s visit to 
Great Falls, advised Senator 
Wheeler that the — serious 
shortage of power in Mon- 
tana was due to water defi- 
ciency and to failure of 
private utilities “to provide 
additional dependable power 
facilities in anticipation of 
such a water deficiency.” 

The Montana Power Com- 
pany now rates its installed 
capacity at 294,000 kilowatts, 
and current requirements at 
only 240,000; but the present 
river flow upon which this 
“installed capacity” depends is 
only capable of producing 
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115,000 kilowatts, which is being supplemented by 40,000 
purchased from Washington State. The apparent surplus 
of “capacity” over requirements is réndered worthless by 
the fact that most of this generating equipment is located 
on the same river or its tributaries. The Polson project, 
across the Continental Divide, drains a different water- 
shed. 

The company insists that with completion of Fort Peck 
and release of its 35,000 kilowatts, and operation of Polson 
(not before July 1938)—and with the annual “flood pe- 
riod” due next March—it will be able to supply all of 
Montana’s needs. In the meantime it offers sympathy, but 
nothing else. In August, however, the Anaconda Com- 
pany at Great Falls began installation of three steam gen- 
erators to be fired by natural gas in an effort to maintain 
some production, although the costly installation could 
only provide a tenth or less of the power needed. The util- 
ity’s assertion that it will be able to supply future demand 
is challenged by the U.S. Senate Committee on Commerce 
in its report on Senator Wheeler’s Fort Peck bill. The com- 
mittee says: 


Under the most favorable conditions, present facilities of 
the Montana Power Company, which serves about 93 percent 
of the load in Montana, are reputedly capable of carrying 
some 294,000 kilowatts. However, their peak load is 240,000. 

. Less than 73 percent of the current demand for electricity 
in Montana is being supplied... . 

Completion of another hydro-electric unit by the Montana 
Power Company in 1938 will increase the available supply 
of power by nearly 60,000 kilowatts, but with the natural 
increase in use of electrical energy the ability of the Mon- 
tana Power Company, notwithstanding completion of the 
new unit, to adequately serve and well serve its users may 


be doubted and challenged. 


The army engineers’ March hearings on the Fort Peck 
development had been brought about on demand of the 
county labor assembly, supported by Montana’s influen- 
tial senior Senator, after the second shutdown of the zinc 
plant in a few months had moved the angry smeltermen 
to public protest against the uncertainty of their lot. Prod- 
ded by its most powerful union, the assembly defied com- 
munity tradition (“boost, don’t knock it!”) to carry the 
power issue to the people, awaken the community and the 
government to the potential seriousness of Great Falls’ 
pene Union volunteers and unemployed delivered, door- 
_to-door, the assembly’s own newspaper, in which the 
private utility was accused of “lack of social responsi- 
bility” and its rates were compared unfavorably with 
TVA’s “yardstick” schedules. The assembly then drafted 
speakers to present its case to the army engineers 
and drew a capacity audience for the hearing, 
where labor’s spokesmen and the city engineer pleaded for 
power. 

Nor was the issue limited to supply. Mr. Kerr’s plea 
that Fort Peck would serve only as a competitive agency 
because the facilities of his company were “adequate,” 
were met by the city engineer with this: 


We have got to have development of industry or this city 
and state will go down... . It is true our census has been a 
decreasing census, where other states are being increased. We 
are penalized im that we are forced to ship our products thou- 
sands of miles to have them processed and sold back to us 
from there. We feel there should be a proper rate level that 
would promote development of industry sufficient to take care 
of the people of this city, and we feel that Fort Peck power 
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is the method of inducing these people [the private utilities] ) 
to realize that the set-up must be changed and brought down 
to where they are a competitor and not a dictator! ' 

i 


Great Falls labor lost the first round; but~it has not! | 
been slow to point out the parallel between Polson and» 
Fort Peck, nor slow to demand, as its latest strategic ges 
ture, either power development at Fort Peck or curtail-— 
ment of construction there to relieve the drain on present ‘ 
power installations. Senator Wheeler speaks out for fur-" 
ther inquiry; Congressman O’Connell charges indignantly’ 
that the army’s report “was written by utilities’ executives.” 

So the city’s struggle for the right to direct its own des- 
tiny and to use its own resources continues. The smelter- 
men have proclaimed their right to work. 


a mines 


Who, THEN, ARE THESE SMELTERMEN WHOSE SLOW WRATH 
moves eminent senators to quick protest, who treat their 
community to the unprecedented sight of a great and 
hitherto impregnable power monopoly put on the defen-— 
sive for the first time in its life? 
They are the employes of the Anaconda in its copper, 
zinc and wire plants “on the hill,” and in number they 
are not great. Twelve hundred of them are members of 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smeltermen, 
a CIO affiliate. In speaking of them the community also — 
includes another couple of hundred who belong to vari-— 
ous craft unions or who are employed as office workers, © 
unorganized. 
Anaconda’s copper is mined in Butte, smelted in Ana-— 
conda, refined in Great Falls, but the Great Falls plant is 
called the “smelter” nevertheless. In 1932 it was closed; 
there was no market for copper and Montana’s production ~ 
plunged from 196 million pounds to 63 million. In that — 
dark year, some of the few community boosters who still 
could raise their voices in the panic wilderness, shouted 
defiant willingness to relinquish the metal industry for- 
ever, and to make Great Falls “a great agricultural — 
center.” 
Five years of relentless drought, two or three of blacker _ 
and grittier dust, soaring relief costs—after that even the 
hardiest of boosters (western optimism, frontier-born, is 


. hard to kill!) were agreeing grimly with Will Rogers’ 


suggestion that the country be given back to the Indians, 
if they’d take it. Montana wheat production had slumped 
from 35 million to 14 million bushels, climbed again to 
55, and tobogganed to 26. So by 1937 Great Falls looked 
with friendlier eye upon the great plant across the river: 
the smoke was rolling from its 500-foot stack and 1400 
persons were employed. 

These workers are the unseen masters of this commu- 
nity of 33,000, the unconscious dictators of its economic, 
social, and cultural life. Their numerical proportion to 
the rural population upon which the city draws is not 
large; but they are neighbors. The farmers are distant, 
“you can’t satisfy them,” and the chain stores get the bulk 
of their business. Great Falls is still hostile to chains. But 
when a smelterman is laid off, his neighbor (who works 
downtown) knows it that evening and plans accordingly; 
so does his corner grocer. Brief notice of a shutdown ap- 
pears in the papers, and rumor informs those who did 
not see it. 

So, paradoxically, these 1400 who “run the city”—with- 
out knowing it—are the community’s most helpless pawns 
in its slavery to that one element upon which its economic 
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life depends, water; the element it cannot use 
efficiently because the means for harnessing its 


/mountain-bred power are owned by a New 
York City holding company. 


Four shutdowns and John L. Lewis have 
changed the temper of these pawns. Tradition- 
ally conservative and often chided by brother 


“unionists in Butte for friendliness to the bosses 


(who, to do them justice, are probably friend- 
lier to the men than those in Butte), within 
the last few months Great Falls smeltermen 
have become a militant force in the city’s labor 
movement. 

_ Because the “hill’s” unionists are affiliated with 
Lewis’ CIO, Great Falls’ aggressive county labor 
assembly, although it is ostensibly craft-con- 
trolled, tables William Green’s pronouncements 
excommunicating industrial unionists; partly 
because of them, the assembly pursues a vig- 
orous “closed town” union policy equalled in 
few communities of this size. Forty unions are 
represented in the assembly and it has fraternal 
delegates from the Farmers’ Union, the railroad 
organizations, and the leftist Workers’ Alliance, 
union of. unemployed. On its executive board is 
a delegate from one of the Northwest’s first 
newspaper guilds. Office employes and teachers 
are virtually the only sizable groups still unor- 
ganized, and the assembly has started work on 
the teachers. 

This body “speaks for” 65 to 70 percent of the 
city’s population. Sixty percent of Great Falls 
people are industrial workers and their families, 
according to the Chamber of Commerce esti- 
mate; and almost without exception they are 
union members. The craft and white collar 
unions, including the large retail clerks’ organi- 


zation, boost the total. 


The leaven of CiO in the county labor move- 
ment and reluctance of both craft and indus- 
trial unionists to divide the community’s work- 
ers at a time of unprecedented union strength, 
have made Great Falls labor a force to be reck- 


_oned with in every field of economic activity. 


Some merchants are secretly bitter toward union- 
ism, but the city has no organized anti-union 
movement or “employers’ association.” On the 
other hand, many merchants (including the 
largest store) and miscellaneous employers have 
expressed their satisfaction with the operations 
of the “closed town.” One such employer, desir- 
ing to buy a building, discovered that it had 
been erected by a contractor against whom the 
building trades had lodged frequent complaints. 
Although his business was handicapped by tem- 
porary, unsatisfactory quarters, this executive 
held up the deal until he could be assured of 
labor’s acquiescence. 

Serious disputes have been surprisingly in- 
frequent, and usually were won by the unions. 
Bakers, currently striking against two corporate 
employers, have gone into independent shops to 
supply the city’s needs, and have established a 
plant of their own. Until this strike, any at- 
tempt to operate a “struck” business was un- 
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Fifteen years ago a tumbling torrent poured over the Black Eagle Dam 


Five years of relentless drought, two or three years of black blizzards 
sent dingy billows of dust scudding over fields and highways . - . 


until the specter of power exhaustion rose from the dry and rocky bed 
of the Missouri, no longer the turbulent “Big Muddy” of the top picture 
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BS. 


The dam. All the water of the river has been compressed into the tail-race leading out of the power plant 


James Logan, who made the sketches on this page and that as an artist in the pages of a magazine. He laid off work- 


on the page opposite, is a pipefitter at the Anaconda com- ing on that job of installation in the boiler house (see 


pany’s plant. He is 22, and herewith makes his first bow drawing on page 529) just long enough to make the sketch 
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heard of for many years but the two bakery managers, 
disposed to fight it out, joined forces in one plant and 
produced a small quantity of bread, doing the baking 
themselves. 

A lone picket before each of two large chain stores 
forced union recognition upon these companies whose 
open shop policy was nation-wide. 

Occasional insistence of CIO adherents in the assembly, 
_ when in impish mood, upon calling attention to various 
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AF of L executive council rulings which might conflict 
with inter-union cooperation, have brought from craft 
~ delegates an impatient rejoinder: “We can run our own 
business!” They are doing it. 


IN A COMMUNITY THE SIZE OF GREAT FaLLs, ANY ATTEMPT 
to evaluate cultural standards or examine the effect upon 
them of the community’s unique problem, must start 
where in the opinion of the bulk of the population cul- 
ture starts—in the stores. 

Some Great Falls merchants (chains, mostly, in this 
group) say they could “get along without the smelter”; 
but most of them admit they could not live without the 
hill plant and its nearly 1400 weekly pay checks. Most of 
them have confronted bleak disaster with each shutdown, 
and the experience has harried them and profoundly af- 
fected their merchandising practice. 

There has been a progressive cheapening of merchan- 
dise available in Great Falls stores, attributable to three 
influences: style consciousness, leading the buyer to prefer 
cheaper articles and more of them; depression habit; and 
drought. 

The Great Falls merchant’s lot when the salesman calls 
or when the buyer goes east is not a happy one. It may 
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be suicidal to make long term buying commitments; the 
smelter may shut down tomorrow. And so general retail 
practice is to buy in small quantities, seek quick turn- 
over; but this penalizes the merchant severely because 
he may be caught understocked (and from the view- 
point of the discriminating consumer, nearly always is), 
may have difficulty getting his rush orders filled, and may 
be forced to pay premium prices. 

Effect of a shutdown is out of proportion to the com- 


When water power fails. In an old boiler house workmen now are installing new fittings to adapt coal- 
fired boilers to natural gas and place turbines for the generation of electric power from steam 


munity’s actual wage loss; this is the “panic psychology” 
of the small town where the misfortunes of a few hun- 
dred men or a few score immediately become the com- 
mon problem of thousands of friends and neighbors. The 
biggest department store, a “quality” establishment which 
does not get the bulk of the smeltermen’s trade, never- 
theless has found that a shutdown will directly reduce its 
gross business 15 percent. If the suspension is prolonged, 
more serious curtailment will result from the psychologi- 
cal effect upon other consumers. Full effect of the calamity 
is not felt for a month, but if the plant stays down this 
consumers’ panic may continue indefinitely. 

And the smelter’s misfortunes are felt downtown in 
more tangible ways than psychological distress; one mer- 
chant estimates 10 to 15 percent wage loss to clerks 
through layoffs or part-time work as a result of each 
major curtailment of operations “on the hill.” 

Scores of the smeltermen have bolstered their uncertain 
economic position by taking up small garden plots in 
suburban districts and building their own homes there 
during idle periods. Few if any of the downtown white 
collar workers have had the manual skill, time or money 
(for when working the smelterman is paid far better than 
the average clerk) to do this. (Continued on page 546) 


Shy Guy 


“Say Guy!” TAUNTED THE LITTLE LADY 
of eleven, all dressed up in a pink hair 
ribbon and a frock of Hamburg lace. 
“Shy Guy! Shy Guy!” 

She could have kept on forever and 
still Shy Guy would not have gone with 
her into that dark hallway. He’d been 
made to come to this party, but he just 
wouldn’t play postoffice. 

° 


And he was so scared of girls he never 
did go to another party. Unless you call 
what happened to him twelve years later 
a party. 

For twelve years later Shy Guy found 
himself the only man in a class of eighty 


women. 
° 


It was as an undergraduate at a man’s 
college that Shy Guy had decided to be- 
come a social worker. He was the editor 
of a literary monthly that nobody read 
but the staff, and one day, sitting in his 
office, he read in a newspaper something 
Walter Lippmann had said in a speech 
in 1932: 

' “When the history of these times 
comes to be written it will be said of the 
social workers of America that they did 
their duty without flinching and that 
they deserved well of their country.” 

So he decided to become one even 
though he knew nothing about social 

- work. He didn’t even know that the 
Russell Sage Foundation was not a 


corset. 
° 


Shy Guy became a student at the 
School of Social Work on Beacon Hill 
in Boston, just around the corner from 
the Old Howard, which is a burlesque 
theater, and the State House, where 
there is a lot of burlesque, too. 

“Between,” he used to say but not out 
loud, “the dolls and the pols.” 

Once in a while the faculty asked one 
of the pols over to tell the class about the 
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Shy Guy 


by NICHOLAS WELLS 
Drawings by Helen B. Phelps 


kind of work he was doing, but they 
never asked one of the dolls to tell about 
her work. 

Of course when he signed up at the 
School of Social Work, he didn’t know 
he was going to be the only man in the 
class. He knew, vaguely, that men in 
social work were rare. But not that rare. 

Things began to happen to Shy Guy 
that made him suspect he wouldn't 
show up at the School someday and they 
would find him making funny noises 
out at the Psychopathic. Things like that 
bulletin, posted on the board at the time 
of the class dinner: “Students Assigned 
As Waitresses,’ with Shy Guy’s name 
halfway down the list. 

Or that bill from the bursar address- 
ing him as “Miss.” Or, worst of all, that 
awful habit he acquired of referring to 
the rest of the class as “the other 
dbs 6 ¢ 

“A lone wolf,’ one of the professors 
called him. But she was wrong. He was 
in no way a wolf. 

° 

In class Shy Guy felt so nervous 
among all those women he never did get 
around to paying much attention to 
what the professors were saying. Except 
one professor whom he liked to listen to 
a lot. He liked her for the masterful 
knowledge she had of social forces. 

That is to say, he liked her for the 
masterful knowledge she had of social 
forces until after the first semester when, 
for a couple of B’s and an A, she gave 
him an average of B—. 

After that he liked her for her taste in 
hats. 

© 

When the professor gave Shy Guy 
that A, she publicly commended him to 
the class. That made the girls jealous. 

But when she gave him the B—, the 
girls forgave him. They even stopped 
calling him “Hey!” and started calling 
him chummily by his last name. 

° 


The Director of the School was the 
one person Shy Guy used to wish he 
had got high marks for. She recom- 
mended people for jobs. 

Sometimes Shy Guy would be coming 
down the old wooden stairs outside her 
office and she would be standing by the 
door sticking her tongue out at him. 

Of course it wasn’t the Director really. 
It was the little vase on the bookcase 
outside her door, the little vase she used 
to throw her hat on. 

It was also Shy Guy’s conscience. 


Lone Wolf 


Right across the street from the 
School of Social Work was a clink and 
a paddy wagon. Shortly after School 
opened the clink was torn down. But— 
not by Shy Guy. All Shy Guy did was_ 
run away with the paddy wagon. ] 

It was all right, of course, for those ~ 
girls to want to get a little social experi-— 
ence by riding in the paddy wagon, but | 
they never should have piled in and- 
dared Shy Guy to mount the driver’s_ 
seat. He’d never driven a pair of horses — 
before. He’d never driven even one~ 
horse. 

So it wasn’t really his fault that the 
horses shot up Somerset Street, along — 
Beacon, down Park, and then, missing — 
Tremont, went tearing through the _ 
Common. It wasn’t his fault that the 
paddy wagon full of girls went sailing | 
into the Frog Pond. 

It wasn’t his fault even that the girls” 
got away with only their feet wet while — 
he got his picture in the paper. HERO, — 
it said over the picture. .. . 

“Police horses, startled by a bunch of ~ 
irresponsible girls who piled into a 
patrol wagon, ran away in mid-Boston. — 
Above student who leaped to the 
driver’s seat, stopped the runaways be- 
fore serious damage was done.” 


He liked his studies at the School of 
Social Work. Studies like Social Case 
Work and Community Organization 
and Clinical Psychiatry and Social Legis- 
lation and How To Be Happy Though 
Married On Ten Dollars A Week If 
Only You Could Get It. But mostly he 
liked the field trips. 

It was regular school of social work 
routine to take the class to every sort of 
“social” institution except a prison. They 
used to take the girls to see even a 
prison, Shy Guy was told, but it got so 
that when they paraded through, the 
men behind the bars seemed to think 
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“hey were at a baseball game and there 
arose a curious clamor about curves. 

Still, the class did go to see a reform 
school. And the day they were there a 
judge who had been sentencing boys to 
Ithe institution for thirty-five years had 
‘come for a visit, too. It was the first 
‘time the judge had ever seen the place. 
‘He had always thought of it as a build- 
/ing and a wall, and what was his amaze- 
/ment to see about half a hundred build- 
jings and no wall! 

There was a campus, too, and a foot- 
ball team, and ivy on the buildings. 
e 


/ One day the class went to a school for 
the feeble-minded. For a visit, that is. 
») The first place they were taken to was a 
' workshop for the older feeble-minded 
girls. And right away that group of 
_ feeble-minded girls smiled for Shy Guy 
_ so sweetly, showing him so proudly their 
\) sewing and weaving and embroidery, 
» that they made him feel that here, at 
) long last, was heaven. 
The school was a vast place out in the 
country, and the class had but three 
hours to get a glimpse of it all, so that 
they stayed in this particular workshop 
for only a few minutes. Except Shy Guy. 
The girls with the low I.Q.’s rated 
high with Shy Guy. Shy Guy was the 
sort of fellow no girl had ever looked 
at twice. These girls looked at him twice 
and he stayed on, thrilling so to the 
pride they displayed in showing their 
handiwork that when he finally found 
himself outside, he found himself quite 
alone. And what was worse, without the 
slightest notion of what direction the 
other—the rest of the class had taken. 


One More Woman 
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Man to Man 


“But over there,’ he said to himself, 
“are some little tots playing on the green. 
Tl ask them. Poor little girls! They’re 
mostly mongoloids, but maybe they can 
understand me.” 

They understood him, all right. They 
understood him as he’d never been un- 
derstood before. 

Hearing his voice and watching him 
gesticulate, they danced merrily about 
him. 

“How,” he told them, “you chortle 
and cavort!” 

They hadn’t any idea what he was 
talking about and he hadn’t any idea 
what they were talking about and per- 
haps that is why they got along so 
splendidly. For the next thing Shy Guy 
knew, he was picking each one of those 
tikes up, holding her under the arms, 
swinging her in ever wider, ever faster, 
ever more breathtaking circles! 

But he came near dropping the tot he 
was swinging when he saw trooping 
out a doorway on the far end of the 
green the girls from the School of Social 
Work. He had just enough time to set 
her down gently and hurry across the 
green as unconcernedly as he could. The 
girls from the School had almost seen 
him and it was certainly a narrow 
escape. 

If the girls had ever seen him play- 
ing with those kids, they'd have thought 
him a Sentimentalist. And he certainly 
didn’t want people to go around think- 
ing he was a Sentimentalist. 

e 

Another day the class went to a 
mental hospital. Not to be observed, but 
to observe. The most remarkable thing 
that Shy Guy observed was how most of 
the patients looked like people he knew. 

Indeed, as Shy Guy and the girls left 
the institution, one of the patients in the 
women’s ward, who had been sitting 
under a wicker table, silently arose and 


slipped in between two of the girls. She 
would have climbed with them into the 
bus and been taken back to Boston if 
Shy Guy hadn’t told her that the visitors 
were social workers. 

“Holy Mother!” shrieked the poor 
woman. And fled back into the in- 
stitution. 

@ 

Of all the places Shy Guy visited he 
liked one of the state farms best. It was 
a potpourri sort of place and everybody 
was there, from illegitimate infants who 
were sane to aged adults who were in- 
sane. 

The old man in the corduroy cap, for 
instance, who had lost his mind in the 
Civil War and got religion. He told the 
girls he could see they were very sweet, 
and the girls told him if he was smart 
enough to see that, he was too smart to 
be wasting his time where he was. 

“Time?” said the old man in the 
corduroy cap. “Time? I am in the womb 
of time. I am waiting to be born again. 


. To be born into the Kingdom. This is a 


place of Darkness and Death. But the 
Kingdom is Beautiful and Bright.” 
The old man may not have had any 
mind, but he certainly had manners. He 
kept his cap off all the time the girls 
were talking to him. 
ry 


Shy Guy had never seen an illegiti- 
mate infant before and now it seemed he 
and the girls were looking at a 
thousand. 

The first they saw were screaming 
little creatures who had only just been 
born and were red as lobsters. 

“They're terribly embarrassed,” Shy 
Guy said. “That’s why they’re blushing 
from head to foot like that.” 

He meant it as a figure of speech, but 


S-S-Sentimentalist 


the girls thought it was just another 
Little Audrey story and they laughed 
and laughed. 

e 

When the girls stopped to exclaim 
delightedly over a group of little chil- 
dren playing games in a nursery, Shy 
Guy wandered off by himself. If he 
hung around a place like that, the next 
thing he knew the girls would get to 
thinking he was a Sentimentalist. 

That was how he happened to arrive 
alone at a large room replete with cribs. 
And more infants. 

No nurse was around and the impish 
impulse of a psychologist took posses- 
sion of Shy Guy. He walked up and 
down between the cribs tickling tiny 
toes. 

As a psychologist he made two pro- 
found discoveries. 

The first thing he found out was that 
an infant’s response to such a silly stimu- 
lus is to gurgle. The second thing he 
found out was that a gurgle is some- 
thing that should never be done solo. 

That is why, as infant after infant 
gave out with a gurgle, Shy Guy gave 
out with a gurgle too. 

° 


Safe from the scrutiny of the girls he 
then found himself in a little room con- 
taining only eight or ten cribs. He was 
standing at a crib and contemplating for 
the moment not the occupant of the 
crib but an extremely pretty nurse, al- 
most as pretty as the girls from the 
School of Social Work. But unlike the 
girls from the School she was frankly a 
flirt for she was smiling at him shame- 
lessly. 

Without looking at the occupant of 
the crib, Shy Guy set himself for flight. 
It was a terrifying moment. And not 
until well into the next did he realize 
that the nurse’s smile wasn’t the sort of 
smile he thought it was at all. And the 
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look in her eyes was not only for him, 
but for the occupant of the crib as well. 

Shy Guy looked down. 

A young lady with roguish dimples 
was looking up at him and laughing. A 
young lady of about six months. 

“I’ve never seen such an odd little 
man before,” Shy Guy imagined she was 
saying. “But I think you’re nice.” 

He reached down to tickle her toes for 
her. Then didn’t. 

His hand remained poised in mid-air. 

The young lady in the crib had no 
toes to tickle. She hadn’t even legs. 

It was all Shy Guy could do to remem- 
ber that he was a gentleman and a 
gentleman doesn’t keep a young lady 
waiting with his hand poised in mid- 
air like that. 

He reached down and tickled her 
under the chin. 

“T think you’re pretty nice too,” he 


said. 
e 


Shy Guy was looking at the nurse. 

She said, indicating all the infants in 
the little room, “Congenital defectives.” 

Shy Guy stopped at the second crib. 

He saw a little boy this time, wrapped 
not in a mother’s arms but in a doctor’s 
bandages. A little boy, tossing cease- 
lessly, his blonde curls now at the head 
of the crib, now at the foot, his tiny face 
never at rest, quivering little muscles re- 
flecting a thousand points of pain. 

The nurse answered the question in 
Shy Guy’s eyes. 

“Syphilis,” she said. 

Shy Guy gazed down at the infant 
in the third crib. There was something 
about her eyes... . 

“Blind,” the nurse said. 

Only a Sentimentalist may cry and in 
Shy Guy’s throat was that scalding feel- 
ing he had whenever inhibited tears 
were turbulent in his eyes. 

The nurse went out of the room, but 
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Shy Guy was not aware of it. The only 
thing Shy Guy was aware of was that | 
he was bending over a crib, stroking 9, 
gently the forehead of a baby born) 
blind, thinking about the oldman in the || 
corduroy cap, thinking maybe the little © 
one didn’t even know she was blind, © 
thinking maybe she was still waiting to” 
be born, not into a Kingdom but into a= 
World. a 

Shy Guy stayed there quite a while, ~ 
but he never did find out what was go-~ 
ing on in the little one’s mind. All h 
found out was that a baby born blind © 
likes to have her forehead gently stroked — 
by a little man. She likes to play with 
the fingers of a little man. She even 
likes to hang on the fingers of a little 
man and be lifted clear of the crib! 

° 


As Shy Guy stood there, holding an | 
infant in his arms, and the girls from 
the School of Social Work began to 
come into the room, the tears in his eyes | 
were so turbulent he could scarcely see, : 
and there swept over him the certainty - 
that now, with an infant in his arms, | 
the girls had found him out, now they 
knew him for what he really was. 3 

He was sure about that. Even from 
himself he could hide it no longer. — 
There it was, seared into the very depths _, 
of his soul, the scarlet letter S. 2 

Well, that was all right. Somehow, as — 
he looked down at this baby born blind, | 
it didn’t seem to matter much that the ~ 
girls would go around thinking he was — 
a Sentimentalist. : 

Somehow, as he thought of all he’d 
seen in this little room, and all he was | 
still to see, nothing the girls could ever — 
think he was seemed to matter much. 

All that. mattered was that a baby 
born blind thought he was pretty swell. 
All that mattered was that a baby born ~ 
blind had lifted sightless eyes and called — 


him “Goo.” 
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Of Brains Piscatorial—_And Other 
_ by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


“I sEE BE THE PA-APERS” (WE MAY IMAGINE Mr. HENNEssy OB- 
serving) “that thim science fellers is claimin’ now that fishes 
has the same kind iv brains as us human bein’s. In this piece 
I was readin’ some professor says a fish can learn be bumpin’ 
his nose an’ remember, an’ put two an’ two togither makin’ 
| five—” 

“Ty’ry dog-race gambler does that,’ Philosopher Dooley 
doubtless would interject, “but he don’t learn nothin’.” 

“I don’t believe it, meself,’ continues Mr. Hennessy; 
“though to be sure there’s bullheads, an’ lobsters, an’ crabs. 
An’ sharks, in human form.” 

“Yes, an’ suckers, as I was sayin’. But I dunno about it. 
Ye’d better ask George Thomas—him as sells fish, an’ smells 
iv th’ company he keeps. I was nivver much iv a fisherman; 
[ve not associated much wid thim in th’r native habitat as 
) Father Duffy would say. Me own acquaintance wid thim has 

| been mostly fried. Had they been smart like y’r professor says, 
they’d ha’ kep’ out iv the pan. I have heerd tell iv doctors 
sayin’ that a man could git more brains be eatin’ fish, but I 
nivver seen it proved. Iv’ry good Catholic is beholden to eat 
| fish iv a Friday—I nivver noticed it addin’ to the naked eye 
_ to th’ gineral intelligence iv Catholics. Still-an’-all, I will say 
that up to now the human race hasn’t got far past th’ intilli- 
gence iv fish. It may well be that whin I call yerself a “poor 
fish, I’m payin’ ye a little-deserved complimint. Leavin’ out 
any insult to th’ fish!” 


PrErsonatty, I HAVE NO DOUBT OF WHAT THOSE “SCIENCE 
fellers” infer as to the intelligence of fish. Mind is mind, 
wherever you find it, whether in an amoeba or an Einstein; 
its manifestations depend upon the complexity of organiza- 
tion, of the equipment the organism has to use as awareness- 
mechanism and means of reaction. The process of education, 
individual, generic, or cosmic for that matter, is the develop- 
ment of aptitude in awareness, self-understanding and self- 
command, in adaptation to and conquest of environment; to- 
gether with observation, memory and profit from experience. 
Only by realizing that this process is tediously slow in the 
mass can we have due patience with man himself, as he adds 
infinitesimally through the centuries, the ages, to the fruits 
of his adventures in trial-and-error. Just now we are having 
tragically dramatic demonstration all over the world—with 
special irruption in Spain and the Far East—of the fact that 
regardless of the fish comparison we have not advanced far 
if at all beyond the stage of the savage. However dressed up 
in uniforms—less garish than of old only in order to be more 


deadly—and equipped with diabolical “scientific” devices only . 


to make our warfare more horribly murderous but in no 
essential respect different or better in kind or motive, we are 
still in the Neolithic, in the culture-stage of the tomahawk 
and the scalping knife. Still ravaging the earth, still butcher- 
ing women and children in defenseless homes and villages, in 
the fields and on the pathways, after the manner of the troglo- 
dytes, and at home wasting our substance in preparations for 
still greater butchery and destruction. In the mass we have 
learned little if anything from the experience of the ages. 
What do you mean—‘“Civilization”? 
_ Now, quite appropriately in the picture, cholera has 
_ broken out on an epidemic scale in and about Hongkong, 
the British treaty-port at the southeastern corner of China, 
doorway to nearby Canton, cheek-by-jowl with Portuguese 
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Macao and close neighbor to French Tonking and French- 
leased Kwang-Chau-Wan; just as that great city is jammed 
with refugees from war-wrecked Shanghai, itself now re- 
porting a dangerous outbreak of the pest. Already Japanese 
troops have died there—of cholera. That is only the begin- 
ning, as Japan fills the back country with corpses and desola- 
tion, and by blockading the whole Chinese coast seeks to 
impoverish and demoralize whatever there may be of admin- 
istrative organization and capacity. At the same time im- 
poverishing itself at home by stupendous waste of men and 
treasure in this unholy business. Poverty and squalor are the 
principal fertilizers of the soil—they are the soil—in which 
flourishes Pestilence, that inevitable by-product of large scale 
warfare, especially in the Orient, and generic name for cholera, 
typhus, bubonic plague. Doubtless in due and time-honored 
course we shall be hearing from all of them. The Far East 
has been from time immemorial their starting point for 
their grim relentless march across the world, and it’s not so 
far away as it used to be. Thence in the middle of the four- 
teenth century marched the infamous Black Death (bubonic 
plague none other, and it is by no means extinct) which 
desolated and all but depopulated the then known world of 
Asia and Europe. Before it spent its force it had destroyed 
upward of a hundred million people; twenty-five million in 
Europe from the Mediterranean to the Arctic. Italy lost half 
its population; in London alone died one hundred thousand. 
It sneaked by caravan through the back doors of China, as 
many refugees will be slipping now, across to the Black Sea 
and Constantinople; thence to the Mediterranean seaports 
and so through Europe as far as Sweden and back into 
Russia. Incidentally it overturned the economic and social life 
of Europe. Those of all opinions who affect solicitude about 
the spread of revolution, of communist and fascist dictator- 
ship in these days will do well to study the sequelae of that 
historic global massacre and to consider the possible aftermath 
for all of us of the economic ruin toward which Japan and 
China are rushing headlong; at which tortured Spain already 
has arrived, and on the brink of which the Western nations 
totter dangerously. 


Tue League oF NaTIONs, HIGH TIDE OF MODERN CIVILIZED 
common sense, embodies the dream of enlightened inter- 
national cooperation, not only against war and all its by- 
products but positively for the measures of all kinds calcu- 
lated to conserve and to advance the common welfare. But the 
dream is, for the time being at least, at the mercy of folk 
who do not believe in it because they foresee and fear the 
effect of its fulfillment upon their own selfish interests. The 
nations, conspicuously including the United States, from with- 
out and within have done all in their power by neglect, con- 
tempt, treachery to its ideals and intent, and outright sabotage, 
to reduce the effectiveness and prestige of the league to the 
vanishing point. These have not vanished by any means. Sneer 
as they may and do, the gangsters and gun-men who at 
present terrorize the world community are plainly afraid of it. 
At this moment there is sitting in Geneva the committee 
studying reform of the league covenant, with a view of some- 
how achieving universality; playing with the idea, urged by 
Chili, of consultation with non-members. By the time this 
article is printed some progress may have been registered; 
but the outstanding fact is that the league idea refuses to die. 
All men know that it is too late in history for every-nation- 
for-itself. Only together can the people demonstrate what an 
Irish girl said to me once. . . . That “no man has a right 
on another man’s land with a gun on his shoulder.” 

One of the most beneficent activities of the league has been 
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the creation and hitherto successful operation, especially in the 
Orient, of a cordon sanitaire against the spread of pestilence, 
with a world-wide system of alarm signals by radio and other- 
wise. China and Japan were cooperating eagerly—now they 
are too busy, spending themselves in a cooperation of mutual 
hate and destruction. And the other members of this enlight- 
ened partnership are snarling at each other, fearfully prepared 
to complete the debacle of civilization opening the door wide 
to chaos. I am not prophesying; I yield to none in hope that 
the basic sanity in the masses of the peoples, none of whom 
desire war, will somehow win through the present crisis. 
Yet this picture is no outburst of lurid fancy. Even now, who 
will be on guard in wrecked and penniless Spain, within 
itself already fertile ground for the sweep of pestilence and 
ringed with seaports which after the present uproar—indeed 
because of it—may well expose open doors for the infection 
of Europe? Only shoulder to shoulder, with common purpose 
and undiverted attention, can mankind deal with the mighty 
problems of today, such especially as interpenetrating mass 
disease, laughing at man’s imaginary political lines. Let us 
not forget how near a thing was the sweep of typhus out of 
Russia after the World War; barely stopped by intensive 
international effort in which some of our own distinguished 
doctors gave their lives. World epidemics do not loudly herald 
their coming into the abodes of complacent safety. they 
sneak like the thief in the night. Conditions favoring just 
that are in the making now. This far-off, fantastically “unde- 
clared” Sino-Japanese horror “none of our business”? Aye, 
precisely no more than would be a fire, or an outbreak of 
smallpox, typhus or cholera—or all of these at once—in some 
remote corner of a crowded tenement-house in which we 
might be living! How many lives throughout the world, to 
say nothing of fabulous treasure, must be sacrificed in teaching 


to self-styled Homo Sapiens (save the mark!) the cost of this 
fish-brained folly? 


Foop. IN THE LAST ANALYSIS THAT IS WHAT ALL THE SHOOTING, 
present, past and contemplated, is supposed to be about 
how the peoples shall have the wherewithal to live. To that 
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of food and other necessaries of living have been withdra 
from the business of producing them, and are trampling the’ 
fields, destroying the means and results of production, and _ 


whose bread they are turning into lethal weapons for their) 
mutually suicidal slaughter. | 


the League of Nations, functioning at its best despite the riot: 
among its members actual and renegade, just now has put 
forth its report on “Nutrition”; summary of elaborate study ¥ 
of the world’s food-supply and distribution by the mixed com. || 
mittee of experts (under the chairmanship of Lord Astor and), 
including a notable group of Americans) on that subject. |) 
The New York Times editorially appraises it rightly as “the * 
most important book of the year.” Only under international 
auspices, by cooperation among the nations with whose most || 
vital duty and interest it is concerned, could such a study © 
have been made. It illuminates the picture of this crazy | 
world, of some countries destroying “surplus” food while in 
others thousands starve for lack of it; of blather about “over ~ 
production” and the “problem of abundance” against con- | 
trapuntal cries and threatened revolt of the undernourished. 
Among other things this report reminds us that the developed 
means of communication have brought to the chronically 
underfed in remote parts the news of plenty and higher .) 
standards of life in other regions, awakening them to resent 
ment and determination no longer to starve quietly. 


HERE Is A TEXTBOOK CHALLENGING WHATEVER THE WORLD HAS ! 
of constructive statesmanship to the primary problem of civil- . 
ization. It makes clear by relentless facts and figures that j¢ 
under-nutrition and malnutrition, due to the cost of food, . 
underlie most of the world’s troubles and conflicts. Even in y 
the “prosperous” United States of America, it appears that | 
thirteen separate investigations between 1906 and 1924, in- 
volving clinical examination of thousands of children, com- - 
bined to show an average percentage suffering from mal- 
nutrition of about 22.3 more than one in five! 

The Manchester Guardian recently took note of a quota- ; 
tion read during debate on the wages and hours bill: ; 

“Surely there never was such fragile chinaware as that of 
which the millers of Coketown were made. They were ruined « 
when they were required to send laboring children to school; 
they were ruined when inspectors were appointed to look into » 
their works; they were ruined when such inspectors con- + 
sidered it doubtful whether they were quite justified in chop- » 
ping people up in their machinery; they were utterly undone » 
when it was hinted that perhaps they need not always make » 
quite so much smoke.” 

This was quoted, not from any speech by President Roose- + 
velt, John L. Lewis or any Red Radical; but from a book 
called Hard Times, written some eighty-five years ago by one = 
Charles Dickens. It is such brains as those of the “millers 
of Coketown”—by no means all in the skulls of militarists— 
that perpetuate the conditions with which those who would ° 
solve the Problem of Food must contend. To solve that prob- 
lem will take all mankind has of vision and intelligence— 
and goodwill. It is worthy of our best, and cheap at any price. 
Nor would it cost a tithe of the wealth, energy and organiz- 
ing genius—yes, and real patriotism—now being tossed into 
the sewer in insane slaughter and confusion. It calls for the 
kind of enterprise and courage that have gone into the con- 
quest of the wildernesses and the challenging obduracy of 
Nature. As for the subjection of the world’s savages—the 
chief savage to be subdued resides within ourselves of the 
self-entitled “superior races.” And classes. Only so may we 
create a world fit for the abode of creatures above the level 
of mutually predatory fish. 
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flage we deceive ourselves into believing we can reason about 
war, the phenomena of unreason. We think about war as a 
‘problem in the mathematics of energy, human and machine, 
and number. On this view the statesman can reckon up the 
cost of using war as an instrument of policy, and the generals 
can justify their intellectual enthusiasm for strategy and tech- 
“nology, their sporting contests of maps with colored pins, 
/their tanks and bombers. The abstraction serves our general 
emotions, too: it can be used to fire our patriotism, our hero- 


| worship, our tribal hatreds, even our devotions to an ideal 


such as democracy or communism. It can help preserve our 
sanity, free us of blood-guilt, and persuade us that it will be 
some other unit of the statistics that will be killed. The French 
have summed the value of the abstraction in the omnibus, 


“C'est la guerre.” 

One way in which we can serve peace, then, is to translate 
the word war into concrete terms. We need to exchange the 
deceiving formulas such as “we have declared war” for the 
truth—“We are sending our men to kill Japanese or Mexican 
or English men and destroy their homes and cities, and they 
will kill many of us.” We need a new vocabulary of realism 
with which to lay bare the truth about inter-human killing 
for our children. Grim service has been done since 1918 in 
books and plays, and by the camera, to destroy the old illu- 
sions. The horrors of war are on record as never before. But 
people still do not want to be made sick by looking at them; 
nor do they want to look within for the urges that are the 
ancient roots of war. They hate war but they want it wished 
out of the world. They are not yet ready to think and sacrifice 
‘war out of the mind and heart. They need primers. 

In Your Child Faces War, Nelson Crawford offers just 
that, a clear and simple and deeply-felt primer or catechism 
for plain parents to help answer the question: How shall I 
educate my child against war? As editor of a family magazine 
of nearly two million circulation, Mr. Crawford found that 
this question was one of those most frequently asked by par- 
ents. He sets down his advice first as answer to your ques- 
tions, such as—What training should the young child receive 
regarding violence? Do combative sports foster war? Should 
a youth be encouraged to pledge himself never to take part 
in war?—and second some answers to your child’s questions 
—Isn’t it ever right to fight? Is not war for the sake of 
“national honor” justifiable? Isn’t warfare natural as part of 


_ the struggle to survive? 


The parent who is confronted by such difficult challenges 
will find real help in Mr. Crawford’s suggestions for he deals 
with those powerful everyday influences that do direct our 
emotions, will, and ideas. He musters all our resources: the 
value of home influences and an atmosphere of domestic 
peace, the amelioration of race prejudices, the provision of 
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creative outlets for young emotions, ways of sublimating our 
instincts, the services of religion, organizations, and books in 
fostering peace attitudes. He offers an admirable reading_list; 
and he points out how some of the dangers of the news- 
papers, radio, and cinema may be met. His answer is that 
parents must use every social and psychological instrument to 
establish peace-loving inner attitudes for he knows that war 
comes from within people. If the tools he offers seem few, 
and if parents, having been told what to do, are still be- 
wildered as to how to do these difficult simple things, it is 
because all that we have seems too little. But the average 
parent who does face the stark fact that “If war comes in 
three years my son will be old enough to go” will welcome 
this book of wisdom and courage. 

Wak Is PEOPLE, AND RARELY HAS THIS TRUTH BEEN REVEALED 
with the warmth, humanity, and hatred of suffering that 
informs and makes beautiful Elliot Paul’s story of The Life 
and Death of a Spanish Town. For five years he had lived 
with the 3000 people of the little town of Santa Eulalia on 
an island off the Spanish mainland. He learned how this 
fisherman and that bus driver and that liberal innkeeper and 
that exploiting landowner lived and felt, as only a man can 
who shares in a way of life he loves. He drank with them, 
learned their music and played in their band, saw the comedy 
and tragedy of pride, lovemaking, births and deaths. So 
figure after figure comes alive in streets and rooms and along 
shores that we seem to have visited ourselves, so delicately 
luminous is the warm prose in which they are rendered. We 
know Santa Eulalia as well as the hometown. The transfer 
of mood and character is so real that we almost forget the 
tender sympathy and the gift of words that created this pic- 
ture of a place, unsurpassed in recent literature. 

The economics, politics, sociology are revealed, not as ab- 
stractions, but as the day’s work of the carpenter or potter. 
The fishermen were democrats perhaps because they were 
fishermen; the Civil Guards military because that was their 
business; the doctor a fascist because he was ambitious. So 
Mr. Paul can trace the filaments of war spreading into this 
primitive serenity of sun and sea day by day, man by man, 
emotion by emotion. War comes not as an abstraction, but 
as the fate of simple folks. Silence falls on the town; one 
rebels in drink; one whispers; another gloats; two old people 
commit suicide; an old gratitude saves a life; violence breaks 
here and there. The local rebels hold power; then the govern- 
ment brigade conquers and kills and leaves; blood and de- 
struction descend on the island. Death has taken the name of 
war, and war ends the gay people and the way of life that 
was Santa Eulalia. The two pictures are a moving plea for 
peace that will endure because it is also a noble piece of 
writing. 

When the people make their own war they make their own 
songs. Here are fifty ballads that the Spanish loyalists sing 
on the march, turned into free English verse by a kind of 
American Brigade of Poets. The royalties will be given to 
the North American Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy. 
The translators—or interpreters—include such well-known 
poets as Genevieve Taggard, William Carlos Williams, John 
Peale Bishop, and Katherine Anne Porter. Edna Millay has 
taken a lament by Emilio Prados for Federico Lorca, the 
poet executed by the Rebels at Granada, and turned it into 
a rich and moving memorial. Some of the best versions are 
by the editor, Rolfe Humphries. The score or more of con- 
tributors have reached a high level of singing forms. This 
is poetry, not propaganda unless it is propaganda to express 
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By Rudolf Modley 


Executive Director, Pictorial Statistics, Inc. 


OW pictographs are used to present statistical data to 

a wide audience in a way that is both dramatic and 
efficient is described in this manual. The author bases his 
methods on the well-known work of Dr. Neurath of Vienna 
and has shown how this technic can be adapted to American 
needs. 


As SURVEY GRAPHIC says, “Modley’s lucid little book 
will show laymen, statisticians and artists who reach out for 
this new kind of chart what are its advantages, its limita- 
tions, its abuses. He sees a wide future for pictographs in 
fact films, popular exhibits, social museums and schools.” 
Illustrated. $3.00 
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By C. E. A. Winslow 


Professor of Public Health, Yale University School of Medicine 


and Savel Zimand 
Formerly Administrative Director of the Bellevue-Yorkville 
Health Demonstration 
HERE is an absorbing account of a successful experi- 
ment in public health which has been organizing for 


more than ten years the health provisions of the Bellevue- 
Yorkville district. 


As Dr. Charles F. Bolduan, Director of the Bureau of 
Health Education, New York, said in the SURVEY 
GRAPHIC— 


“This book is far more than merely a record of local 
interest; for the authors utilize the local experiences for 
searching discussions of public health administration gen- 
erally, discussions which deserve to be widely read by 
health administrators, municipal administrators and leaders 
in health and social welfare throughout the country.” 

Mayor La Guardia in the Foreword to this book tells how 
the methods here described have already been applied to 
nine new health centers, now under construction or just 


finished. Illustrated. $2.25 
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the grim devotion of a people to their country and a cause 

The poets of the Spanish people—from the militia, the 
countryside, the world of literature—found a mold into}! 
which to pour their emotions in the old Spanish ballad once}: 
sung by a whole nation when Spain was great. So when 
they had found words for their defiance, their bitter irony, 
their tales of heroic men and women, their griefs, the simple 
rhythms had waiting a singing chorus in the trench, along 
the road. As Lorenzo Varela says in his introduction: “This 
presence of the people is tantamount to collaboration.” These 
romanceros were not created to make a book, or a dollar, 
but to voice the feelings of a folk. And they are, as ballads? 
always are, a kind of journalism. They tell what happened | 
in Spain far more realistically than any reporter’s cables or ’ 
official communique. 

The people know the elementals of war—earth, blood, | 
courage, sorrow—and so they sing of Sylvestre who led the. 
village to seize the arms of the marquess, of the fire in the 
olive grove “that is spreading through all Spain,” and they | 
reveal the weather-wisdom of peasants in the lovely appeal: | 

O September wind and rain, 

Be compassionate for Spain. 
The imagery is folk-born as in the lines: 

Life is drunk over and over 

And death is one swallow only. { 
You do not have to be on one side or the other, but only on — 
the side of plain people in war, to feel that here is poetry— | 
of an old and sad kind. | 

The heroic defenders of Alcazar, that massive castle- 
fortress-academy of cadets towering over Toledo, sang no 
songs but they left diaries, reports, and observations from 
which Major McNeill-Moss has written the grim history of 
how some thousand men with five hundred women and chil- | 
dren held out for seventy days against siege, cannon, famine, 
and death until relieved by the Franco army. From a sense 
of duty, tradition, political faith or self-interest they cast their 
lot with the rebels, but the stubborn fortitude with which | 
they endured shells, air-bombs, mines, and assaults until the 
giant walls were rubble around them, arose above party. It 
won some strange victory of the spirit in which all men can 
share. The defense of Alcazar was “a military incident” that - 
became a symbol, a symbol perhaps of how even courage is 
made barren by war. { 

Since war is people, from war we learn of people. Some ° 
grim process of education may be going on in our day. Where | 
the red spotlight falls we see with new eyes and new sym-— 
pathy. Spain for most of us was a kind of sentimental dream- 
land like the South of our own popular songs; a land of © 
wine and bullfights, of senoritas playing guitars in the moon- 
light; a castle in Spain meant golden peace. No leap of the 
imagination foresaw Spain as the battleground of rival world 
forces. That dream Spain is gone. We are learning of a Spain 
of blood and death and terror. The Spanish are just people 
who suffer and die. They are scourged with the old scourge. 
We pray that this may be the last lesson we need to teach us 
that all of us are people and that people can live at peace. 
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A Biographer’s History 


THE MIRACLE OF ENGLAND, by André Maurois. Harper. 500 pp. Price 
$3.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


FELIX QUI POTUIT RERUM COGNOSCERE CAUSAS; CERTAINLY M. 
Maurois’s book offers little help to those who wish to know 
why England has attained greatness, but perhaps that task was 
too difficult. Miracles, surely, are by nature inexplicable, and 
M. Maurois (or his publisher) might have prudently refrained 
from any claim to explain them. This is a book of events and 
persons, of simple unsophisticated story-telling which seeks no 
basic causes, but taking it for what it is one can ask no better. 
At the end M. Maurois gives a list of the books to which 
he has had constant recourse. He points out that it is too brief 
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be regarded as a bibliography, but his selection, which has 
‘certain uniform character, is significant. He has for the mo- 
ent abandoned biography as his medium, but a very consid- 
able proportion of the books he has used are biographies: 
hesterton’s William Cobbett finds a place, but Cobbett’s 
ural Rides does not. . 

As a result one discovers, as might be expected, an empha- 
son the influence of individuals without sufficient explana- 
on of the forces which threw them into prominence or of 
eir relationship to their own times. Nevertheless tribute 
hould be paid to some of the excellent digressions from the 
traight chronological development which deal with the insti- 
lutions of the Middle Ages, the Industrial Revolution, and so 
on even though one can clearly discern here a fact from 
-owicke or Coulton, and there a summary of Ashley or Cun- 
ningham, it must be confessed that M. Maurois has an excel- 
ent digestion. 

) There is a danger of disconnection in writing history from 
secondary sources which M. Maurois has not succeeded in 
| avoiding, even though he lays emphasis on certain long stand- 
ing principles of British policy like the defense of the Low 
‘Countries, or compares the events of one century with those 
jof another. Periods of history do not, in the lives of men who 


Jive through the transition, begin or end abruptly, and in 
England continuity is pafticularly important, as he himself 
recognizes. 

Although there are a few errors of fact, like his derivation 
_of the word Quaker or his description of the financial terms of 
jthe 1911 Parliament Act, the author’s reliance on sound 
BBirces has served him well: His book will please and not 


seriously mislead many people. 
New York Aan DupLey 
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Whitney of the Trainmen 


HISTORY OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, 
by Walter F. McCaleb. Boni. 273 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey 
raphic. 


IT IsN’T PROFOUND, BUT McCaLes’s WORK MERITS ATTENTION 
as a case study of a well organized labor union’s half-century 
struggle for effective collective bargaining in one of the coun- 
try’s basic industries. 

To call the book a history of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
| Trainmen, however, is misleading. It really is a biography of 
Alexander F. Whitney, who joined the organization soon after 
it was born in a caboose at Oneonta, N. Y., in 1883, and served 
his brother trainmen in a variety of positions including the 
presidency, which he has held since 1928. A persistent ex- 
ponent of a redistribution of job opportunities to take up the 
slack in employment, Whitney, through his biographer, pre- 
sents visions of an imminent six-hour-day and an eventual 
working day of four hours or less. 

The old question of government ownership of railroads— 
a matter of vital interest to the brotherhoods since the post- 

war days when some of them backed the Plum Plan for pur- 

chasing the roads at unwatered value and leasing them to 
non-profit corporations—again is revived for discussion. Whit- 
ney’s predecessor, W. G. Lee, attempted to spike the plan in 
its infancy, but Whitney lets none doubt the firmness of his 
stand on the issue. “The railroads now owe the government 

$400 million,” he said, “part of which will never be paid... . 

Railroad workers are fed up with an industry that is over- 

capitalized and waterlogged. They feel that if the government 
| took over the railroads their jobs would be more secure and 
they would not have to thresh out the wage matter again and 
| Pagain.” 
| As president of the brotherhood during the dismal depres- 
sion years, Whitney evolved an economic philosophy decrying 
_ the high cost of low wages. His ideas, preached from conven- 
_ tion platforms throughout the country, are not new but still 
they would have the effect of a recently discovered tonic if 
ever swallowed by industrial executives. The chief trouble, the 


“Miss Calkins’ book is better 


than a detective story and chal- 
lenges the Lords of Creation 
besides.” 


—CHARLES A. BEARD 


Spy Overhead 


THE STORY OF 
INDUSTRIAL ESPIONAGE 


by Clinch Calkins 


Author of “Some Folks Won’t Work” 


The story of the American industrial worker 
caught in a trap of commercialized espionage 
and violence—an appallingly true story as 
seen in the mass of evidence uncovered by 


the La Follette Committee. 


No book was ever more timely. The temper 
of the outside world is shortening our temper 
at home. Men are having to choose sides, and 
honest men want to choose sides only after 
knowing the facts. This primer in the an- 
atomy of strike-breaking should be required 
reading for employers, stock-holders, social 
workers, all students of labor problems; for 
anyone, in fact who wants to understand the 
creation of that kind of vigilante sentiment 


which can lead us into war. 


“The most absorbing and the most disturbing 
volume of the new season.”—Ted Robinson, 


Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“A significant and startling volume of fact.” 


—United Press. 


“A serious, startling, and important study of 
the revelations recently spilled into the lap of 


the La Follette Committee.”—New Yorker. 


363 pages, $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue New York 
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A “Must”? Book 
in the Drive 
Against Syphilis 


Surgeon-General Parran’s recent publicity cam- 
paign on syphilis—its undreamed-of prevalence, 
the necessity for early treatment, the possibility of 
its complete eradication — demanded a book like 
this! Here it is, full of hard-hitting, reliable, non- 
technical information that every man, woman, and 
child should have! 


10,000,000 
AMERICANS HAVE IT! 


By S. WILLIAM BECKER, M.D. 


The regular price of this book is $1.35, but we 
recognize that it will serve best if distributed 
through clubs, churches, clinics, schools, libraries, 
and social service agencies. We are therefore offer- 
ing special discounts for quantity purchases. If you 
believe your organization may be interested in 


10,000,000 AMERICANS HAVE IT!, write us 
on your business stationery for a free sample 
copy and discount schedule. 


THE J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Washington Square Philadelphia 


The Great Imitator is Unmasked! 


HAT are the symptoms of syphilis — which often 

cause it to masquerade as any one of many other dis- 
orders? Is it curable? May syphilitics marry? The cost of 
thorough treatment? Opportunities for clinical treatment? 
The first book published for the layman whose title, language, 
illustrations do not mince words — on a subject on which 
every citizen should inform himself and his family. Send $1 
for your copy today. (Also ask for special prices on quan- 
tity purchases.) 


SYPHILIS 


THE NEXT GREAT PLAGUE TO GO 


By Morris Fishbein, M.D. 
DAVID McKAY, COMPANY, SO. WASHINGTON SQ., PHILA., PA. 


The Best Handy-Sized 
Dictionary- - compietely New ; 


HE largest, latest abridgment of the new } 
Merriam - Webster, WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, Second 
Edition; characterized by the same outstand- 
ing scholarship. Surpasses all other abridged 


dictionaries in authority, usefulness. 110,000 
Entries; 1,800 Illustrations; 1,300 Pages. 
Thin-Paper Style, Indexed: Cloth, $3.50; 


Fabrikoid, $5.00; Leather, $7.00; Limp Pig. 
skin (dark blue or natural), $8. 50. Purchase 
of your bookdealer, or send order and remit- 
tance direct to the publishers. Write for 
fascinating New Quiz and Picture Game— 
FREE. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 808 
Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 
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trainmen’s president argues, lies in attempts to solve diffier | 
ties by reducing payrolls, for “it is not bad business whi 
creates unemployment but unemployment which creates bj 
business.” 

The book fails to qualify as an accurate history of i 
brotherhood; it omits too much information concerning Wh» | 
ney’s fellow leaders and all the martyrs in the railway mer | 
battle for security, but the volume is nevertheless an imp@ 
tant contribution to the literature of labor. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Frank M. Kuerill 


Anthropological Viewpoints 1 


ANTHROPOLOGY—Awn Inrropuction to Primitive CuLTuRE, by Ale 
ander Goldenweiser. Crofts. 550 pp. Price $5. 


PRIMITIVE BEHAVIOR, by William I. Thomas. McGraw-Hill. 93 vf 
Price $2. =f 
COOPERATION AND COMPETITION AMONG PRIMITIVE PROP 
by Margaret Mead. McGraw-Hill, 531 pp. Price $4. 
Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Dr. GoLDENWEISER’S BOOK IS DIFFICULT TO APPRAISE BECAU | 
it is neither flesh nor fowl. In part he seems to be writing f | 
the most naive of lay readers and again he dwells upon inti) 
cate detail which can be of interest only to certain high 
specialized professional anthropologists. For example, tli 
first part of the book deals with* man as a biological, phi 
nomenon. Here the author abstracts in markedly ee | 
form more difficult arguments such as those contained : 
Hooton’s Up from the Ape. His rephrasing is excellent 1 
its simplicity, in the ease with which it can be read and ra‘ 
membered. Then for no apparent reason the writer plungi 
into the complexities of Eskimo material culture. There is 
minimum of preparation or explanation for the volte fac 
This vacillation between the simple and the abstruse make 
the book difficult to recommend. In addition there is litt) 
which is new in the way of data or interpretation. Thed| 
characteristics mark this volume off sharply from the twe 
others under review. 

Primitive Behavior is a compilation of excellently selecte 
anthropological material. It is strung together with a min. 
mum of comment by the author and arranged under a serie | 
of conventional topical headings such as Language Behavio. 
Puberty Ceremonies, Primitive Law, and so forth. This boo, 
belongs essentially to the school of Frazer’s Golden Bough’ 
There is, however, an important difference. Dr. Thomas~’ 
orientation is not in the older social evolutionary school bu: 
rather in the more recent school of historical reconstructior | 
ists. His one important contribution is to furnish the his’ 
torical anthropologist with a psychology which they too oftes’ 
ignore. That psychology, quite fittingly, is selected from th» 
conditioned reflex school. Some of these selections are amon). 
the most interesting. 

The volume can be recommended to laymen who hav«' 
either some background in anthropology or else a very rea) 
interest in the scope and data of the field. It is not a bool’ 
to be read quickly or digested easily. It is suited rather fo! 
an hour’s reading now and then over a period of weeks o 
months. i 

Cooperation and Competition among Primitive Peoples i 
a more challenging volume than Primitive Behavior. It con’ 
sists of thirteen well rounded descriptions of primitive cul" 
tures written by different authors. Some of these are publish + 
ing original field material for the first time. The volume i+ 
an outgrowth of a seminar at Columbia University which 
gives the book more cohesiveness than most compilations * 
The whole subject was undertaken at the request of a sub | 
committee on Competitive Cooperative Habits under the’ 
Committee on Personality and Culture which is sponsored by’ 
the Social Science Research Council. 

The title implies the central theme but does not indicate 
its stress on varied character formations under different cul.’ 
tural situations which forms an important part of the volume~ 
Dr. Mead’s introduction and final interpretive statements are 


| 
re. They contain in general terms one of the best 
atements to date on the specific interrelationships between 
ilture and personality from the anthropologists’ viewpoint. 
_was found necessary to distinguish three types of adjust. 
lents: cooperative, competitive and individualistic. Various 
ultures are ranged more or less satisfactorily along the sides 
wf a triangle formed by these three distinctions. To so evalu- 
te the cultures not only economic factors were studied but 
‘Iso social and political organization, the cultural aims and 
he socialization of the child. Dr. Mead in her interpretive 
jtatement attempts to summarize the character formations of 
she thirteen cultures in terms of two parallel columns. In 
pne ego development is expressed in terms of achievement, 
aie toward property, external sanctions and suicide. In 
the opposite column security is estimated in terms of rela- 
tionship to kin, religious emphasis, internal sanctions and 
Piattitudes toward children and the aged. I stress this sum- 
‘marizing statement less because it is definitive—with which 
‘Dr. Mead would be the first to agree—than because it gives 
2 the best idea of the implications of the volume. It is cer- 
B cainly a book which anyone interested in the social sciences, 
' whether applied or theoretic, should not miss pondering. Also 
q ‘oI it would be unfair to the many collaborators not to stress the 
| ‘high standard of description and interpretation contained in 
| many of the cultural sketches. They form a firm basis for any 
"speculation the reader may choose to make on his own score. 
| This is a book which may not give the reader a sense of the 
4! whole scope of anthropology, but it does bring out the im- 
‘| portance of an anthropological orientation in psychological 
and social disciplines. 
i Hunter College 
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Custom-made Architecture 


| MODERN BUILDING—Irts Narure, ProsteMs anp Forms, by Walter Curt 
| Behrendt. Harcourt, Brace. 241 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


| IN THE COMPLEXITIES OF MODERN LIFE, ALL OF US ARE LAYMEN 
_ except in our own specialty and the subjects related to it. It 
is a function of paramount importance to inform the lay- 
man’s mind in fields in which he is a layman. The usual way 
of doing this is to compile more or less spectacular facts 
which titillate the reader, leave him no wiser than before but 
with a more or less arrogant sense of being au courant. 
Another way is to develop the subject by much closer-knit 
_and apparently more responsible methods which in fact count 
on the reader’s ignorance to enlist him in the aid of pseudo- 
scientific theory. 

The rare product is the one which distils the essence of 
the subject into a coherent lucid whole, which makes the lay- 
man aware of the issues involved and of current progress in 
solving them, which, finally, makes the layman aware of his 
zelation to such issues and of how they impinge on his life 
and thought. Such a one is Behrendt’s book, Modern Build- 
ing. Everyone has a pragmatic relation to architecture. Either 
he builds his own house or buys one, selects an apartment, 
buys furniture; he lives in a community which is constantly 
deciding what public works and schools to build, where to 
build them and how to build them. To a satisfactory solution 
of these daily personal and civic problems he brings little 
contribution. It doesn’t occur to him that his own experience 
of satisfactions or of shortcomings gives him any authority. 
He is hemmed in by vague essentials, snobbish concepts of 
past styles as reproduced in his friends’ houses, and above all 
by the notion carefully fostered by the architectural profes- 
sion that it is all a mystery whose key is in the exclusive 
possession of the architect. 

Behrendt shows that it is precisely the finest, most power- 
ful, most sensitive architectural minds of the last century 
who want to restore the house, the environment, the city, the 
region, to fit the needs of man. Instead of adjusting man to 
the dead rules and forms of an architecture in which modern 


Of special importance to all social 
workers — the character structure of 
the modern neurotic and its relation to 
specific cultural factors of today. 


THE 


NEUROTIC 
PERSONALITY 
OF OUR TIME 


By KAREN HORNEY, M.D. 


“An outstanding virtue of this book is that it makes 
available to others in medicine and allied fields a 
usable psychopathology of the unconscious,” says Dr. 
Martin W. Peck in The Saturday Review of this 
authoritative analysis of the modern neurotic and the 
conflicts that make him what he is. “Will disabuse 
the layman's mind about certain misplaced emphases 
in psychoanalysis of the past.’—The Nation. $3.00. 


The cold logic of engineering ration- 
ality brought to our most burning 


problem—wnem ployment and poverty. 


CREATE 
THE WEALTH 


By WILLIAM BEARD, M.E. 


In this dynamic book, a noted scientist shows that 
although we have a practical survey of our actual 
and potential production facilities, the information 
has been pigeon-holed — while politicians and 
demagogues voice harebrained panaceas. Dr. Beard 
proposes to do something about it. Applying the 
experimental method to our current problems, he 
evolves a tested working plan which unites the power- 
ful but little understood forces at our command. The 
plan cleaves to physical tests from start to finish and 
hence is a welcome relief from purely theoretical 
literature. “Interesting and illuminating.’”—Harold 
Loeb in The New Republic. Illus. $3.00. 


W.W. NORTON & COMPANY 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Friends 


Swords into 


Ploughshares 


The complete dramatic story of twenty years work 


ically and from personal experience. 


The author describes the committee work in feed- 
ing German children, fighting typhus in Poland, 
relief of hunger and disease in Russia, alleviation 
of distress in West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, and in the more recent troubles in 


at all bookstores 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

60 Fifth Avenue 
ne Bes es 0 ic A Oe et | 


An Account of the American 
Service Committee, 


1917 - 1937 


By Mary Hoxie Jones 


for humanity at home and abroad, written graph- 


Spain. Her account comprises a stirring epic of 


service. $3.00 


New York 
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OCCUPATIONAL 
INDEX 


Clamified Index to References in This tem 
16-1416 


The Newest Information upon Vocational 
Subjects is Reported Regularly in the 


OCCUPATIONAL INDEX 


The purpose of the Occu- 
PATIONAL INDEX is to provide 
busy librarians, vocational 
guidance counselors and oth- 
ers interested in this field, 
with a consolidated index to 
useful occupational informa- 
tion to be found in current 
periodicals, many of obscure 
origin that are not indexed 
elsewhere. 


Descriptive annotations as- 
sist the user of the Occu- 
PATIONAL INDEX in determin- 


ing the suitability of the 
material for the needs to be 
met. 


Each issue of the OCCUPATIONAL INDEX contains be- 
tween fifty and one hundred references to information upon 
anywhere from twenty-five to seventy-five occupations. Sample 
copy FREE. Per year, 12 issues, $5. 


The OccuPATIONAL INDEX is owned and edited by The 
National Occupational Conference for which organization all 
business matters connected with the publication and distribu- 
tion of the OCCUPATIONAL INDEX has been intrusted to 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 


New York City 
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technique was unknown, we as modern architects must strive 


to achieve form and beauty around the requirements and de- | 


sires of men and women and in accordance with the enhanced 
possibilities of modern technique—we do not discard the 


small rigidly placed dormer window and in its place use wide © 
glass areas because we want to replace one cliché with |, 


another, but because engineering technique of construction 


and heating has proceeded to a point where we can safely © 


gratify the desire for sunlight and view. 


A close study of Modern Building enables the citizen to 
weigh the issues and to take a self-respecting cooperative part , 
in the creation of the new, the fitting environment which we 4 
hope to see. Though Behrendt states the political and eco- / 
nomic difficulties in the way of achieving a new and logical - 
frame for our lives, he perhaps stresses them too little. The © 
intelligent reader will fill this gap himself. But the book is - 
an inspiring guide which the technician will study to vivify , 
his whole outlook, and can recommend to the layman with- i 


out reservation. 


New York ALBERT MAYER 


How Mexico Does It 


THE EJIDO: Mexico’s Way Out, by Eyler N. Simpson. Foreword by Lic. 
Ramon Beteta. University of North Carolina Press. 
paid of Survey Graphic. 


THIs Is AN AMAZING BOOK! A DOZEN ARTISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS, 
chapters of legal and historical research, case studies of actual 
communities, keen analyses of current social and economic 
conditions, bits of poetry, well rounded, adequately defended 


suggestions as to next steps, and in an appendix 133 pages 


of tables that combine from many sources the pertinent sup? 
porting statistics, are combined in this attractively produced 
work. 

The integrating theme is the ejzdo, the land restored or 


granted to agricultural communities under the land reforms — 


initiated in 1915. Part I gives the origins of the system, por- 
trays the struggle for land in Mexico, the coming of the revo- 
lution and its relation to agrarian reform. Part II deals with 


849 pp. Price $5 post- 


5/ 


the present, its problems, disappointments and progress. Here , 


come three of the six case studies, discussions of land and 


water, tenure, credit, political organization and three excellent © 


chapters on education. Part III is concerned with the future. 


It is rare indeed for a foreigner to spend eight years in a — 
study of another land, rarer for him to win such praise, © 
though not uncritical, as he has from the distinguished Mexi- — 


can writer of his foreword, but most rare for the social scien- 
tist, while never forgetting the precepts of his profession, to 
show as well some of the artist and the poet and also of the 
sane social planner and seer. 

The book is in a class by itself in the increasing numbers 
of volumes on Mexico. Its methods and its style are also com- 
mended to social scientists for study and, perhaps, emulation. 
Teachers College EpMmunp DES. BRUNNER 


Every Man a Whole Man 


THE LASTING ELEMENTS OF INDIVIDUALISM, by William Ernest 
Hocking. Yale University Press. 187 pp. ‘Price $2 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. ane 

EVERYONE INTERESTED IN A CLARIFICATION OF THE GENERAL 

ideas underlying the thinking of modern society will value 

this book. It is an examination of the whole concept of the 
nineteenth century liberal individualism in relation to the 
conditions and needs of the twentieth century. Both on its 
critical and constructive sides it offers ideas which need all 
the possible examination and dissemination they can get. 

The defects of a philosophy of liberal individualism are 
shown to be three—its incapacity by itself to achieve social 
unity, its separation of individual duties from rights and its 
weakness in influencing behavior. The equal but different 
limitations of the contributions of Mill and Marx are in- 
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terestingly examined; and the elements of a more adequate 
and positive social philosophy for our own day are outlined. 

Professor Hocking joins with every other sensitive stu- 
dent of modern society in pleading for a sense of what he 
calls “the whole-interest” in society. Democracy to survive 
has to think in “we” terms rather than “I” terms. “The prin- 
ciple of every future state must be this, that every man shall 
|be a whole man.” The state is to minister to this wholeness. 
| But “he must be free to set his conscience against community 
‘and state, just because he is not free to manipulate it nor to 
disregard it.” The judgments of his conscience come “from 
‘the nature of things.” 

The individual’s fruitful relation to the state is best as- 
sured in the author’s view “along the line of his own spe- 
cial interest and capacity.” This I take to mean a justifica- 
tion of fuller participation by the individual in a democracy 


! 


| 
i 
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‘through channels of vocational organization. 


The author believes that the older liberalism suffered by 
assuming a “once-born” human nature which was “unaware 


of moral costs.” He does, however, fail to give his sugges- 
tions as to how the true individualism of the twice-born per- 


son is to be attained but affirms the need for an “inner bond 
to the ultimate object.” 
One could have wished that more had been said by way 


_ of characterizing the “ultimate object” in modern terms and 


as to how this “inner bond” was to be attained for indi- 
viduals in the modern world. 


New York 
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ESSENCE OF THE STEEL STRIKE 


(Continued from page 519) 


disturbed. Of approximately 25,000 steel workers living in 
South Chicago, not over 4500 were on strike. The large 
works of the Carnegie Illinois Company were of course not 
struck; neither were those of International Harvester and 
Interlake Iron; the first having officially recognized an “inde- 
pendent employes union”; the latter being in negotiation 
with the SWOC. On the sluggish mass of public opinion 
in the city of Chicago the strike made little dent. Aside from 
protests, notably at the nearby University of Chicago, the 
Memorial Day “massacre” by the Chicago police caused little 
indignation—a disturbing sign of the increasing difficulty 
in our large cities of arousing public opinion to positive ac- 
tion against political interference with the rights of citizens. 
_ Of Cleveland’s 450,000 gainful workers, not over 15,000 
were involved in the strike at the four local plants of Republic 
Steel. On the whole, Cleveland’s citizens were indifferent. 
The most significant manifestations of public opinion came 
in two places widely separated from each other—Monroe, 
Mich. and Johnstown, Pa. In the former, “vigilantism” stuck 
up an ugly head; in the latter, there appeared a recrudescence 
of the anti-union local citizens’ industrial associations which 
characterized the period following the defeat of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers in 1901. 
The Monroe “vigilantism” unquestionably stemmed di- 
rectly out of the labor unrest in the automotive centers of the 
state. There was, first, the large number of unauthorized 
stoppages of production in the General Motors plants (not- 
withstanding the provision in the collective bargaining agree- 
ment that no strike should be called without reference to the 
officials of the United Automobile Workers); second, the 
outlaw strike of the employes of electric lighting and power 
in the Saginaw Valley, with the threat to the security and 
comfort of thousands of families in the central part of the 
state; third, the general “labor holiday” in Lansing. The out- 
side observer may find explanation for the tying up of all 
business in Lansing for nearly a whole day by the leaders of 


The Ejido 
MEXICO’S WAY OUT 


By Eyler N. Simpson 


ME today—her land problems from 

pre-Conquest times to the present—sug- 
gestions for her future economic and social 
organization, brilliantly presented by a man who 
spent eight years in Mexico studying the agrari- 
an question. 


@“... it is the most informative and stimulating book on 
Mexico the present reviewer has ever seen. It contains, in 
addition to its main theme, more of Mexican politics, his- 
tory, ethnology, geography, and even of tourist lore, than 
most popular books which deal with these subjects in- 
dividually.”—Christian Science Monitor. 


850 pages. Illustrated. $5.00 


U. N. C. PRESS e CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


3 new books on 3 different 
angles of a vital social problem 


PUBLIC MEDICAL 
SERVICES 


A SURVEY OF TAX-SUPPORTED MEDICAL CARE IN 
THE UNITED STATES. By Michael M. Davis. Reviews 
the expenditure of a half billion dollars annually. Specifically 
answers the question, “What care is now being given and 
to whom”. $1.50; postpaid $1.60. 


THE COST OF ADEQUATE 


MEDICAL CARE 


By Samuel N. Bradbury, M.D. What does private medical 
care cost? Using a current schedule of fees for services 
rendered, this study calculates cost according to incidence 
of diseases by age and sex groups. $1.00; postpaid $1.10. 


SICKNESS AND 
INSURANCE 


By Harry Alvin Millis. “. . . consistently lucid; frequently 
penetrating, and admirably concise summary of the problem 
of organizing and paying for medical care.’—The Nation. 
$2.00; postpaid $2.10. 
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Crying Social Need 


met by 
‘Doctor of Family Finances” 


@ Rash would be he who attempted 
to measure the service rendered by 
the modern small loan company. 
Who could evaluate, for instance, 
the financial aid and helpful counsel 
over 600,000 men and women will 
get at Household Finance this year? 
Timely loans of one, two, and three 
hundred dollars will avert financial 
crises, will prevent garnishments, 
judgments, repossessions, foreclo- 
sures,rental ejectments, loss of credit. 

Only a loan can give immediate 
help to a family faced with one of 
these problems. Only at a small loan 
company can the average family ob- 
tain the cash it needs quickly and 
at reasonable cost. It is the one 
lending agency that advances money 
on terms wage and salary workers 
can readily meet. 

But how did the family get into 
its financial jam? How can a’similar 


crisis be prevented from occurring 
again? These are things Household 
wants to know when it maxes a 
loan. It is not enough to advance 
cash for the immediate need. House- 
hold Finance wants to get borrowers 
out of debt and keep them there. 
So Household teaches money 
management—shows borrowers how 
to budget their expenditures, how 
to stop money leaks, how to build 
up reserves for future emergencies. 
Because it acts in this dual role of 
lender and adviser to thousands, 
Household Finance has been aptly 
termed ‘Doctor of Family Finances.” 
Social workers and students of 
social progress will be interested in 
the practical material Household Fi- 
nance has prepared to facilitate this 
work of family financial reconstruc- 
tion. You are invited to send for the 
titles below that interest you. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


..one of America's leading family finance organizations, with 228 branches in 148 cities 
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ORDER BLANK—EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 
Published by 


BurRR BLACKBURN 
Research Director 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


BERNICE DODGE 
Home Economist 


“‘DocToR OF FAMILY FINANCES” 
Research Dept., SG-10, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


MONEY MANAGEMENT BULLETINS 


Check the booklets you want. They will be sent promptly, postpaid. 


Money Management for House- 
holds, the budget book. 
“Let the Women Do the Work,” 
an amusing but convincing argu- 
ment for making the wife business 
manager of the home. 


L 


L 


(eal 
L 


Marrying on a Small Income, finan- 
cial plans for the great adventure. 
Stretching the Food Dollar, full 
of ideas on how to save money on 
food bills; presents a pattern for safe 
food economy. 


Credit for Consumers — Installment credit and small loan agencies 
and how to use them; published by The Public Affairs Committee. 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP 


The titles of the series to date are listed below. Send 2%c per booklet to cover 


mailing costs. 


A sample copy of the latest number in this series may be secured free by calling at 


any Household Finance office. 


Poultry, Eggs and Fish 
Sheets, Blankets, Table 
Linenand Towels O 
Fruits and Vegetables, 
Fresh and Canned 
Shoes and Stockings 
D Silks and Rayons 


Furs 


O Cosmetics 


Kitchen Utensils 


Wool Clothing 
Floor Coverings 
Dairy Products 


0) Gasoline and Oil 


O Children’s Playthings and 


ooks 
O Soap and other Cleansing 
Agents 
Automobile Tires 
Dinnerware 
O Household Refrigerators 
O Home Heating 


oo 


Meat ElectricVacuumCleaners OGloves 
Enclosed find $................ in stamps; please send booklets checked to: 
NAME 


local organized labor, in the stupidity of the local sheriff w 
decided that two o'clock in the morning was a good time to 
arrest a few pickets against whom warrants had been sworn 
out several hours before in connection with an insignificant 
local strike. But the resort to “direct action,” with its menace 7 
to the community’s commercial life, frightened local citizens, 
and the organized counter-action against the unions was not | 
long in developing. In Monroe the appearace of the SWOC 
organizers, and the establishment of a picket line at the 
small sheet-rolling plant of Republic Steel, in the face of the’, 
plain fact that nothing like a majority of the employes wanted | 
to strike, touched off the fuse of community discontent, and | 
the expulsion of the organizers and the breaking of the picket), 
line promptly followed. A few days afterward a correspondent’. 

of the New York Times reported that the citizens of Monroe’, 

“were proud of the American way in which the community , 
had handled its first major labor problem.” The business 
interests may have “put the fear of the Lord” into steel saa 
organizers for the time being, but that Monroe is- hence- , 
forth better prepared to deal with its social problems may be. 
seriously questioned. | 

Johnstown’s reaction was directed more against the india 
nity of Governor Earle’s putting the city under martial law’ 
than against the strike as such, which never had any real - 
strength. Regardless of the governor’s action, it appears im- 
probable that the walk-out of the Cambria workers would have’ 
assumed important proportions. In telling its story to the , 
rest of the country, the twentieth-century American technique 
of community advertising was resorted to by the Johnstown 
Citizens Committee. Paid full page ads were taken in large 
city newspapers on two separate days. The first, entitled “We. 
Protest,” denounced the violence and intimidation which it’, 
alleged had marked the organizing tactics of the CIO in| 
Johnstown, and appealed to Americans everywhere to help. 
it make its views heard. Vehemently the committee protested) 
it was not against unions, but revealed the average citizen’s _ 
difficulty in finding frm ground under his feet when he tries® 
to reconcile the admitted right to strike of certain employes’ 
with the equally sacred right of certain of their fellow em- , 
ployes in the same industrial establishment to keep on) 
working. 

In the second full page ad (published ten days after the: 
strike had ended everywhere) the Citizens Committee re-) 
ported it had received $59,000 in over 5000 separate con-. 
tributions and that representative delegates from 73 other 
American communities had met in Johnstown under the: 
auspices of the committee and adopted resolutions project-» 
ing “a national organization whose function it shall be to re-» 
store and protect those constitutional rights that have been. 
taken from American citizens by certain [unnamed] com-: 
munity ofhcials.” A familiar attitude was voiced in another : 
resolution in which the meeting promised to “oppose activi-' 
ties that are un-American, communistic, and destructive of: 
the welfare of our nation.” 4 

It is easy to dismiss what happened as the aberration of a! 
business group that regarded its community as unjustifiably - 
pestered by a strike which did not have the support of local” 
workers. The behavior of Johnstown, taken in conjunction 
with Monroe’s vigilantism, however, and corresponding ac-» 
tivities in the Ohio steel towns, proves to be the most con-’ 
sistently held attitude over the eighteen years bridging the’ 
two steel strikes. While the 1919 strike was in progress the’ 
Russian bolshevist revolution was engaged in reorganizings 
the social, political and economic life of the former empire | 
of the Czars, and even if those most outspoken against the 
steel strike of the time did not really see in it the American! 
counterpart of the Russian overturn, it constituted, in their: 
eyes, a serious threat to the stability of business. The World: 
War had been over for a year, and while the country—to the 
astonishment of the most competent prophets—was still pros-’ 
perous, there were signs of approaching decline. Anything’! 
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lat hastened the inevitable slump was feared, and the men 
‘sponsible for any interruption to business were hated. 

Likewise, in June 1937, the business world was enjoying 
rosperity, but it was (and still is) depression-conscious. 
Yusiness men believe that rising labor costs, attributed in part 
, the CIO success in unionizing previously unorganized 
hdustries, threaten business profits. The resulting hostility 
= business constitutes perhaps the key to the unsympathetic 
jad unfriendly behavior on the part of local communities 
vhich every major American strike must contend with, and 
xplains the ease with which the leaders of strikes are charged 


‘ith unpatriotic, even subversive, activities. 


RECAPITULATING THE ESSENCE OF THE MID-WEST STEEL STRIKES: 
D£ some 600,000 steel workers, about 250,000 (the great ma- 
jority of them in the four companies affected by the 1937 
strike, plus E. T. Weir’s two concerns) are still denied genu- 
‘ne collective bargaining through bona fide unions. Will it 
require further strikes to win this right, or will majority votes 
‘in favor of the SWOC in employe elections in the Bethlehem, 
Inland, Republic, Youngstown and Weirtown companies 
peaceably bring about recognition of the union? No predic- 
tion can be ventured. Moreover, it is by no means certain that 
Jone union will ever take in all of the wage earners in the 
steel industry. There are thousands of American wage earn- 
‘jers who are not interested in belonging to any union, no 
matter how cogently its advantages to them may be pre- 
sented by union leaders. 

The Wagner National Labor Relations Act represents the 
attempt on the part of the federal government to equalize 
| the bargaining power of the two parties chiefly concerned— 
'the employers and the employes. But for the workers to win 
| collective bargaining in fact as well as in law, will not end 
| the matter. It is improbable that the government can leave 
it to the two parties by themselves to come to agreements 
| regarding the respective shares of each in the total income 
| produced by a particular industry, in view of the magnitude 
| and importance of the public interests involved. The stronger 
the two principal parties to industrial disputes grow, the 
more necessary will state interference become—to preserve 
democracy no less than to curb capitalism. The unions can- 
not fail to be drawn into this transformation, and they will 
inevitably find it desirable to try to influence government in 
| its efforts to regulate industry. The vertical union will be as 
| much concerned with bargaining with government as with 
| bargaining with its industry. The ultimate enactment of 
| legislation along the lines of the wages and hours bill left 
swinging by Congress this past summer may prove to be the 
starting point for direct and continuing governmental inter- 
Vention in a field which labor leaders are inclined to regard 
as the prerogative of collective bargaining. This, inciden- 
tally, may prove to be the core of the conflict between the 

CIO and the AF of L, the former being animated by a 

recognition of the increasing importance of governmental 

interference in production; the latter by more of a laissez- 
faire attitude of dealing with specific local or vocational ques- 
tions as they arise. 

The appearance of vigilantism in communities affected by 
the steel strike is the disturbing element in the picture; it is 
evidence of community immaturity, of a tendency to revert 
to emotional attitudes in situations demanding cool-headed- 
ness and clear thinking. The important thing, of course, is 
not which side wins strikes; neither should we be concerned 
with the extension of collective bargaining into industry 
merely as an end in itself. Its importance is rather as an in- 
dispensable part of the process and goal of industrial democ- 

_tacy. During the years to come our nation will need all the 

self-control and wisdom it can command to inform and im- 

plement rational governmental intervention in the domain 

of industrial relations. This is why our twentieth century 
vigilantism is so menacing. 


SUG Saree 1s 


66 y) 
bringing up mother 


Peppino tells her how to dress. He wants his 
mother to look American. 

He tells her the flat should be neater. But there 
are eight in the family, mountains of work. She 
tries—but she can’t quite turn the trick. 

When you’re helping Peppino have a better 
home, remember that Fels-Naptha Soap can often 
lend a hand. 

For Fels-Naptha makes it easier to accomplish 
more washing and cleaning. It does this because 
it holds richer, golden soap and lots of naptha. 
It speeds out the grimiest dirt—even in cool water. 

For asample bar, write Fels & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., mentioning Survey Graphic. 


Fole-Na ptha 


The golden bar with the clean naptha odor 
& Pp eae 


| GRACIOUS LIVING | 


the year round e 


Rooms 


$7 to $10 Weekly 


Observation Roofs 


Pool and Gym. 
Meals Optional 


Social Opportunities Complete Service 


Men & Women = rae No Tipping 
CHRISTODORA HOUSE CLUB RESIDENCE 
601 East 9th Street, Corner Avenue B — ALgon. 4-8400 
© NEES © EEE © DIZ © HEE © REE) © MEEES © Ry 


THE NEW BOOKS 


will be reviewed in the 
November Number of Survey Graphic 


Among the distinguished reviewers in this number 
will be the following: 


Hastings Lyon 

John Palmer Gavit 

Professor Edwin S. Corwin (Princeton) 
Professor Phillips Bradley (Amherst) 
Professor Eduard C. Lindeman 

David Cushman Coyle 

Professor Frank Tannenbaum (Columbia) 
A. A. Berle, Jr. 

Arthur Garfield Hays 

Dr. Adolf Meyer 

Ordway Tead 

Professor Ellsworth Huntington (Yale) 
Professor Leon Whipple (NV.Y.U.) 


Important books received too late for review in 
this issue, reviews of which will appear in later 
numbers, will be listed. 
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SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Social Research 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 
A catalog will be sent on request. 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty-two months’ course, providing an intensive and 
varied experience through the case study method, leads to the 
degree of 

MASTER OF NURSING 

A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a 

college of approved standing is required for admission. 


For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


A Significant Publication in the Field of Community Life 


NEW AMERICANS 
IN 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY 


A Cultural Study 
by 
Mary E. Hurlbutt 


This pamphlet comes at a time when the interest of social 
workers in the cultural and psychological background of 
nationality groups is being increasingly aroused. The con- 
tents include interviews revealing attitudes both of our 
older population and our new, also chapters on Population 
Trends, Nationality Communities, Citizenship Training, 
Naturalization, Case Work for the Foreign Born Family, and 
The Program of International Institutes. 
114 pages 75c per copy 
Order from 
The Survey, Book Department 
112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 

THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, PUBLISHERS 


SERVANTS OF THE PEOPLE 
V_ At the Children’s Bureau 


by HILLIER KRIEGHBAU 


CHILDREN, LIKE THEIR ELDERS, HAVE CERTAIN INALIENABL!/ 
rights. A juvenile triumvirate exists which might be describee 
as the right to live, to be healthy and to be happy. Agitation 
for a federal Children’s Bureau to carry out these aims beé 
came powerful a century and a quarter after the Declaratior 
of Independence. In 1906 Lillian D. Wald, founder of this 
Henry Street Settlement in New York City, interested Presi; 
dent Theodore Roosevelt. This champion of natural resource 
turned to battle for conservation of the country’s human re 
sources. » 

Pleas for congressional action from two Presidents were 
necessary before the bureau eventually was created. Presiden) 
William Howard Taft, on April 9, 1912, signed a bill spon” 
sored by Senator William E. Borah. Thus came into being 
the first public agency in the world which considered as 
whole “the welfare of children and child life among all classes 
of our people.” 

From the first, the Children’s Bureau served as a centrai 
office where information about child life could be collected!) 
reviewed and interpreted so that facts might be passed on tor’ 
those groups and individuals whose intelligent action thus 
could reduce needless experimentation and duplication. 

It is not strange that one of the first phases of such a pro 
gram was to compile data so that mothers could obtain im) 
ready form the information necessary to guard their childrem| 
in the prenatal state and to aid well-rounded development 
after birth. To do this efficiently, the Children’s Bureau com 
piled a series of pamphlets which over the years have become, 
the most popular of all Uncle Sam’s literature. 

Figures as of June 30, 1937, show that 9,529,220 copies off 
Infant Care have been distributed since it first appeared inv 
1914. Employes of the Government Printing Office havey 
christened it “Uncle Sam’s best seller.” Runner-up is Prenatal) 
Care, of which 4,151,032 copies have been dispensed since 
1913. The boolden The Child from One to Six, has been: 
given to 3,507,690 persons and Child Management to 1,162, 
167. Any one of these four pamphlets, it is seen, has surpassed! 
all but the most exceptional best selling novels. 

On comparison with the birthrate during recent years, 
these statistics indicate that approximately one out of every 
five mothers has been helped to rear her children along 
healthful, scientific channels because of this governmental! 
activity. Possibly no other phase of federal assistance touches) 
so wide a field as this work of the Children’s Bureau. 

Requests for these booklets have been received on the 
neatly engraved stationery of Park Avenue, on the plain letter 
paper of Main Street and on the brown wrapping paper of 
the rural backwoods. The 400,000 letters that are received 
annually at the Children’s Bureau represent a typical cross- 
section of the nation and most of them are requests for pub- 
lications. 

Members of Congress regard these booklets highly; many 
of them carry a supply while visiting constituents and give 
away copies to all young or expectant mothers as part of their 
vote-getting campaign. Anyone may obtain a free copy as 
long as the supply is available. Occasionally a heavy demand 
will take all the free copies allotted for that year by Congress 
and then the bureau has to refer requests to the Government 
Printing Office’s sales division. 

Regardless of how impersonal any project may seem at 
first glance, there is always a human guide behind it. In the 
case of Infant Care, most popular of all the Children’s Bu- 
reau publications, it is Dr. Martha M. Eliot, now assistant 
chief of the bureau. She has completely revised the original 
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Pblication twice to bring it up to date with recent scientific 
“avances. 

Since 1924, when she came to the bureau as director of 
“@: child and maternal health division, Dr. Eliot has sought 
share her own extensive knowledge in pediatrics with the 
Wtion’s mothers. An internationally recognized expert her- 
Wf, she obtained the cooperation of the leading pediatricians 
% the bureau’s advisory groups. Yet Dr. Eliot has never 
rgotten the human element in raising children. In the in- 
yduction of Infant Care she writes: 

“Baby care is a great art. It is the most important task any 
oman ever undertakes, and she should apply to this work 
e same diligence, intelligence, and sustained effort that she 
ould give to the most exacting profession.” 

A plump, motherly person with graying hair, Dr. Eliot has 
1ade it her profession to see that the nation’s children have 
fair chance to life, health and happiness. After graduation 
om Radcliffe and Johns Hopkins Medical School, she 
‘erved at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in Boston, the 
t. Louis Children’s Hospital and the New Haven Hospital. 
1s a member of the staffs of both the Yale University School 
f Medicine and the Children’s Bureau, Dr. Eliot was able 
o advance research in rickets and child mortality. When the 
»pportunity came in 1934 to give even further aid as assis- 
ant bureau chief, she gave up her university post and trans- 
erred her home from New Haven to Washington. 

| Possibly more than any other individual in the country, 
Dr. Eliot through her revisions of Infant Care and in super- 
ising the preparation of other popular pamphlets has given 
mothers the information necessary for their children to live. 
Her inquiry into rickets and other childhood ailments has 
elped to dissolve the clouds around the diseases of infancy. 
She has put her technical, professional medical knowledge 
ito work for the betterment of America’s children. 

Dr. Eliot agrees with Julia C. Lathrop, first director of the 
Children’s Bureau, who said, “Children are not safe and 
happy if their parents are miserable, and parents must be 
miserable if they cannot protect a home against poverty.” 
Recently the assistant director expressed another facet of the 
same thought when she wrote of investigations undertaken 
[Caring the twenty-five years of the bureau’s existence: 

| “If any one fact has emerged from these studies that is of 
more significance than others to the welfare of children, it is 
that an adequate standard of living for the family is basic to 
‘all other factors. Such a standard of living to be adequate 
| must include, in addition to food, shelter and clothing, pro- 
| vision for medical care and for health supervision. Without 
such provision, a vicious cycle is established, for inadequate 
| medical care and lack of preventive health services increase 
the economic burden while poverty itself is responsible for 
much undernutrition and in large measure for insufficient 
and inadequate treatment of sickness. To raise the standard 
of living for families to a level at which children may grow 
and develop properly, should be the ultimate goal.” 

With aching heart, Dr. Eliot watched the depression eat 
at the morale of so many American homes. But she did more 
than simply watch. When politicians glibly looked at incom- 
plete statistics and proclaimed that hard times had been good 
for children, she helped mobilize the experts of the nation. 
She marshalled the statistics which showed that there was 
a cumulative effect on children who suffered because of the 

depression. 

Under the social security act, the Children’s Bureau is 
charged with annually granting and supervising $3,800,000 
for maternal and child health, $2,850,000 for crippled children 
and $1,500,000 for child welfare. These funds make it pos- 
sible to extend activities which twenty-five years of experience 
have demonstrated are needed. The federal Children’s Bu- 
teau and the states are cooperating on a new frontal assault 
to protect the health of our children as the most priceless gift 

that the present generation may hand over to its successors. 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Courses 


Leading to the Degree of Master of Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1938 
a ke aera Oe 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


Contents for September, 1937 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE FIRST INTERVIEW FOR 
CHILD GUIDANCE 


I. The Prognostic Value of the First Interview 
Harriette Mills 


Single Copies, 75c 
Annual Subscription (four issues), $2.00 


For further tnformation write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


The 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


AFFILIATED WITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Announces the beginning of the 1937- 
1938 session on Tuesday, September 
twenty-eighth. Bulletins of the Graduate 


Department, Extension Department, and 


Advanced Curriculum will be sent upon 


request. 


311 SOUTH JUNIPER STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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SHUTDOWN ON THE HILL 


(Continued from page 529) 


Great Falls employers report the result of unionism to have 
been better, but fewer, employes. Higher wage standards have 
forced an increase in individual efficiency, and have encour- 
aged strong competitive bidding by merchants for expert 
salespeople; but they have resulted in dropping the less ef- 
ficient from payrolls altogether. One industrialist whose em- 
ployes are almost completely unionized and who pays, in 
consequence, a scale considerably higher than that prevailing 
in other Montana cities in his business, admits that he has 
“the best employes in the Northwest.” 

Direct selling cost (wages) of the largest department store 
is computed at 10.6 percent of gross sales, against a national 
average for stores its size of 7.8 percent. Its other operating 
expenses are approximately average, and although Great Falls 
prices are high, this establishment insists its “markup” is about 
one percent under the average for stores of similar business 
volume. In order to balance these costs and still make money 
(which this store is doing satisfactorily) the merchant must 
take a little less profit, cut the corners considerably. He spends 
less on advertising, promotion, and perhaps on good-will 
services. 

One of his greatest problems is “balancing his stock”; pro- 
viding standard quality and price merchandise for ordinary 
demands, cheap goods for the unpredictable slumps, higher 
priced merchandise for the sudden spurts in community spirit 
when everything is running and it has rained, or when some- 
one has made a killing in the gambling houses or the brokers’ 
offices. 


THESE GAMBLING HOUSES WERE BECOMING AN IMPORTANT BUSI- 
ness factor until in mid-August, after a fifth shutdown had 
tightened local money conditions, police suddenly closed lot- 
teries and ousted slot machines, “pin games,” and other 
mechanical devices. Within the previous few months, ostensi- 
bly under authorization of a state law permitting “small” 
games as “trade stimulators,’ Chinese lotteries and book- 
making had taken firm root. Gamblers estimated the “take” 
of two lottery establishments, one bookmaker, and a few 
minor games at about $1200 a day. But the “overhead” was 
high; operators were paid $7 and $8 a day and each place 
used four to six, and the prizes (reputedly trade tokens but 
redeemed for cash) ran from a few cents to $2000. Operators 
insisted the games actually were trade stimulators, that lot- 
tery or racing profits were negligible compared to increased 
bar or tobacco business. One establishment boosted its bar’s 
gross receipts 90 percent. 

Despite the police shutdown, lottery equipment remained in 
place, and there were rumors of plans to reopen on a “legiti- 
mate” trade token basis in which the prizes could only be 
redeemed in merchandise. 

Merchants ascribed a plunge in sales a few days after indus- 
trial pay days to the theory that the few dollars the wage 
earner might have retained until next pay day or spent on 
some store article which caught his fancy, went instead for 
lottery or race tickets, or drinks. 

Gambling on this scale was relatively new to the city. Great 
Falls supports two brokerage houses in addition to the 
brokerage departments in the banks; and it always has been 
a grain trading center. Lotteries, where the average ticket 
was purchased for 15 cents, provided the chance-taker who 
had but a few dollars to risk the opportunity for gain, there- 
tofore largely limited to the player who could afford a few 
hundred. Its popularity stemmed partly from the collapse of 
the thrift ideal during the depression, but most of its hold 
upon an amazing cross-section of the population—from 
stenographers to hodcarriers—reasonably could be attributed 
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to the growing uncertainties of Great Falls life. Periodi 
shutdowns do not contribute to cultural investment; rath 
they encourage taking a chance in the hope of sudd 
riches. This reckless temper has earned decades of notori 
for historic Butte, 150 miles south of Great Falls; it is ch 
acteristic of mining towns and other such communiti 
wherein life is dependent upon the whims of ore vein 
foreign market. But in Great Falls, it’s water. 


SrricTLy “CULTURAL” ACTIVITIES IN GREAT FALLs, AS IN A 
other isolated small city, are virtually non-existent. It has i, 
orchestra aside from school organizations; one bookshe, 
(which seldom buys a book selling at $3 except on speci 
order) and book departments in a department store = | 
stationery shop; a free public library (wherein circulation |) 
non-fiction books grows steadily); one legitimate thea’ 
which has not had a stage show for ten years except ol! 
starring Walker Whiteside; one Community Concert Ass! 
ciation which, after terrific struggle, manages to raise thi 
guarantee for three or four performances a season; one pub), 
forum which held one session (on city manager form 
government) and recessed for the summer; one very smi| 
college (Catholic); three motion picture theaters, one whol’ 
and one partially second-run; one radio station connecti’ 
(sometimes) with the Columbia Broadcasting System; ty 
daily newspapers, one Republican and one Democratic, a1) 
both owned by the same corporation—Democratic. 1 

But it has about 3000 radio receivers for its 7000 familie! 
and 6490 telephone subscribers. Its ratio of automobiles E | 
population is above the national average. In six years it hy 
drawn 961,000 people to its annual North Montana Fair. | 
is sport-conscious: a recreation association supervises its chi 
dren’s play, directs the athletic activities of thousands ~ 
adults including girls’ baseball teams. It has a million-doll}. 
highschool, already too small although built within the lg 
decade, with a flood- lighted stadium and a championsh}| 
football team to play in it; it has public tennis and ge 
courses, and a country club. 


THE FOURTH SHUTDOWN “ON THE HILL” IN MID-JULY JARR’ | 
Great Falls severely, but though many were bewildered, tw 
city was not unhappy. It had been raining, hadn’t it? 

The newspapers and their small town practice (not limit¢ 
to Great Falls) of “playing up” good news, “playing dows. 
bad, are partly to blame for the bewilderment. A merchan’ 
announcing to department heads that he must curtail the 
buying, is met by puzzled reference to the synthetic optimis). 
of the press, and finds himself branded a pessimist and | 
piker. Unfamiliar with soil economy, city residents cxagecas 
the benefit of the publicized “good rains.’ 

But they know life is becoming more precarious, althoug 
few know why. Some (like the city engineer quoted ihe 
are aware of the gradual economic demoralization forced 
upon a community which sends all of its natural wealth awa? 
gets little of it back—a community which is, in effect, < 
exploited, subject territory. The nitrogen in the soil whic 
brings high protein premiums for Great Falls wheat, tl 
metals, the oil, the nourishing grasses in the bellies of Mo 
tana livestock, the water from Montana’s mountains—all ¢ 
east. Some of the soil has gone: two extensive areas near tl: 
city, overcropped for rich wheat yields, are exhausted. 

Once Indians roamed these plains. They killed the buffa: 
where they stood, clothed themselves in the great beasts’ hide 
ate their flesh—and left their bones to feed the soil with phe. 
phorus. The buffalo are gone and beef steers have take! 
their place; but of these the East gets even the bones. ' 


THE INSTABILITY OF THE COMMUNITY ECONOMY CANNOT HEF 
but be reflected in the morale of its people; but Great Fall 


lacks mental clinics or fact-finding agencies, so there are 1/ 
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| WANTED: Position in religious or social work 


| MATRON — DIETITIAN—12 years’ 


Man of discrimination; student creative writ- 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want ad- 
vertisements five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 
‘Minimum charge, first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5'°% 
on three inserts; 10% on six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7490 SURVEY GRAPHIC 112 EAST 19th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


WORKER WANTED 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-Profit making. 


Vth Ved ysis 


(Agency) 
122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York 


maintenance plus salary. 
November lst. 7461 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


as Executive Club Leader or Resident Worker. 
Would consider traveling job. Graduate and 
Post-Graduate study, Experience in Home Eco- 
nomics, etc. 20 years work with women and 
girls. 7455 Survey. 


experience 
Excellent 


wishes position Jewish Institution. 
references. 7413 Survey. 


M.A., qualified teacher of English, sight saving 


wants Pilon. Bicabeth Bivens, Litchaald, MULTIGRAPHING 
Michigan. 
Experienced institutional worker (Man), 27, MIMEOGRAPHING 


desires position as social worker or guidance 
counselor in children’s institution or agency. 
Excellent references. 7459 Survey. 


ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


EXECUTIVE (Man), many years experience in 
Children’s work desires position with pro- 
gressive Child-Caring Organization. Excellent 
references. 7449 Survey, 


Capable, broad gauged man available for social 
service executive position. Mature, excellent 
reputation, 20 years’ intensive publicity experi- 


ence (including significant fund raising), 
effecting productive public contacts, manag- 
ing personnel. Energetic, creative, college 


Quick Service LETTER CoMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 


man. Married. 7462 Survey. 


ing; can use standard typewriter; advertising 
copy; draftsman. Seeks opening to enable the 
support of wife and child. 7463 Survey. 


Settlement or Community Center Directorship 53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


desired by capable, experienced woman having 
administrative and executive ability; alert, 
enthusiastic; interested in people. 7464 
Survey. 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


Superintendency of Institution desired by woman 
of initiative. Twelve years experience accom- 
plishing unusual reorganization according to 


modern and social trends. 7465 Survey. 


DESIGN FOR LIVING Have you property to 


sell or rent? 
— Cottages to rent — or for sale 
for next season? 


ADVERTISE IN THE CLASSIFIED 
SECTION OF SURVEY GRAPHIC 
Rates: 30 cents a line, 
$4.20 per inch 
For further information, write te 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Episcopal Minister, unmarried, in charge of 
Chapel and Settlement House on Lower East 
Side, would like to share unusually large com- 
fortable home with one or two congenial young 
or middle-aged men. No expenses for rent, split 
living expenses. Very comfortable living pos- 
sible at reasonable cost. 7460 Survey. 


BOARDING HOME 


WANTED: Boarding home for 12 year old 
Christian German boy, reasonable rate. Amer- 
ican home preferred in residential Brooklyn 
or Bronx. American Committee for Christian 
oan Refugees, 221 West 57th Street, New 

ork, 


to EMPLOYERS 
Who Are Planning to Increase Their Staffs 
We Supply: 
Executives 
Case Workers 
Recreation Workers 
Psychiatric Social Workers 
Occupational Therapists 


HOLMES 


One East 42nd Street 
Agency Tel.: MU 2-7575 Gertrude D. Holmes, Director 


Grad. Nurses 
Sec’y-Stenogs. 


Dietitians 
Housekeepers 
Matrons 
Housemothers 
Teachers 


Stenographers 
Bookkeepers 

Typists 

Telephone Operators 


EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 


New York City 


RICH MAN, POOR MAN 
by Ryllis A. and Omar P. Goslin 


A dynamic and dramatie picture book showing 
you how wealthy and how poor America is. 
Outlines in primer style the present economic 
dilemma and the possibilities of an American 
solution. Over 100,000 copies sold. 


PAPER, 80 pages, lic 
ASSOCIATION PRESS, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


“Let the Nation Employ Itself” 
Read 
PROHIBITING POVERTY 
Prestonia refed Martin 
$1.00 — Paper 50c 
Farrar & Rinehart 


Send 10c (coin or stamps) for the latest 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLET 


"Colonies, Trade, and Prosperity” 


This pamphlet discusses the relation of trade 
{ 

barriers to peace and prosperity. It is the 

thirteenth in a series of popular, non-partisan 


pamphlets on social and economic questions. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
8 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
» ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


LITERARY SERVICE 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Believing some men and women are burdened, 
anxious, needing help in meeting perplexing 
personal problems, a retired physician offers 
friendly counsel for those who desire it. No 
fees. 7419 Survey. 


ae Please Remit 


cash with order 


mi in sending Class- 
Sigs ‘ified Advertise- 
ments to Survey Graphic or Survey 
Midmonthly. 


Address 


Crassiriep Apvertisinc Dept. 
112 East 19 Street New York City 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GRaPHic) 
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SHUTDOWN ON THE HILL 


(Continued from page 546) 


statistics on intangible distress. Insanity and suicide figures are 
unreliable as an index because of their small totals; a lovers’ 
suicide pact, for instance, would add two to the year’s total 
and, because that total is so small, would make the year’s 
figure show a material increase over that of the previous 
period. But one can perceive increasing distress which has not 
reached the stage of official record; and the merchants see it 
before the doctors. 

One thing can save, rebuild this community: restitution 
by the East of some of the tribute that has been exacted— 
restitution in the form of expended tax moneys for public 
works power dams, for reclamation, restoration of the soil 
and resettlement of farmers. This frontier complaint of exploi- 
tation was heard in Jackson’s day: it bores America. But 
now it is becoming a cry of desperation: this lush West 
wherein one early visitor said, “You could pasture all the 
cattle in the world,” is approaching exhaustion. And unless 
its soil can be fostered and its dwindling waters used, its 
people and its cities will perish. Great Falls, one such city, is 
just fifty years old. 

Meanwhile a perplexed people watch the grim process of 
resource depletion. While this review of their problems was 
being written, they read the following newspaper dispatch: 


Butte, Mont. July 22 (AP)—Operations of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. have been sharply curtailed, its officials an- 
nounced today, because of absence of water supply and resultant 


lack of power from hydro-electric plants along the Missouri river. 
The Orphan Girl mine here has been closed. A part of its crew: 
of 280 men will be retained to do development work, however, 


Sand tailing operations at Anaconda have been suspended and } 


a slag plant at East Helena and the zinc concentrator at Anaconl 
have been closed. 

Operations also will be curtailed at the copper refineries, voll 
mill and wire mill at Great Falls. 

Company officials said resumption of operations was dependent 
on availability of an adequate supply of power. The lack of power, 
they added, “threatens to grow more serious.” ... 


This time the newspapers did not “play it down.” 
the fifth shutdown, and the worst. And the county’s WPA 
quota, 1059 last April, was set at 655 on July 15. 

Few in Great Falls have read Stuart Chase’s Rich Land, | 
Poor Land. Perhaps that is just as well; the conclusion of 
one of Mr. Chase’s chapters, if read immediately after per- 
usal of the dispatch above, might present a disheartening pic- 


ture of the city’s possible future. It is the chapter on -Duck- . 


town, and it ends thus: 


Here is the whole story of the future—‘“if present trends con-— 
tinue”—highly simplified and very clear. Metaphorically speaking, — 
the smelter is industry, feeding on a declining resource. While © 

. that resource lasts, the people of Ducktown have jobs and | 
The world congratulates Ducktown on its high — 
standard of living. Meanwhile the land crumbles away and the © 
waters become wild and useless. This does not matter—for men 
without eyes—if other lands grow food and if copper keeps com- || 
ing out of the mines to exchange for it. But no mine can be | 


automobiles. 


operated without power, and finally the outraged land and water 
cut off the power. What happens then?... 


Well, what? 


It was > 
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AMONG OURSELVES 


(Continued from page 503) 


The porters form the largest Negro union 
in the country. The Pullman Company is 
both the most traditional and most selective 
employer of Negroes in the country. That 
the two have finally arrived at a written 
understanding, twelve years after the porters 
began to organize, is testimony to the char- 
acter of the union, and to the ability of its 
president, A. Philip Randolph, and likewise 
to the progressiveness of the Pullman man- 
agement which, when its vice-president, 
Champ Carry, finally signed the detailed con- 
tract, accepted wage increases for the porters 
based on the then unknown rates to be estab- 
lished by negotiations of the four non-operat- 
ing Brotherhoods of Railroad Employes. The 
union, with approximately 7000 members, 
made the contract for all of the 8000 or more 
porters, and also represents Filipino club car 
attendants. Not only the men and the man- 
agement, but the National Mediation Board, 
acting under the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act, are to be commended for this 
amicable outcome in a great American insti- 
tution—travel by Pullman. 


Housing Experts Meet 


AT THE JOINT CONFERENCE OF THE INTER- 
national Housing Association and the In- 
ternational Federation of Housing and Town 
Planning, in Paris, the two organizations 
merged, with headquarters to be in Brus- 
sels. In the host of 1000 delegates from 30 
countries the United States was not officially 
represented, but members of the National 
Public Housing Conference, who were on 


tour in Europe, attended. Despite the diver- 
sion of public expenditures for armament, 
the building of workers’ houses continues. 

The close attention given to slum clear- 
ance, in contrast to past stressing of decen- 
tralized garden cities, signified a realistic 
approach to the cost of transportation from 
suburban areas to industrial centers, and the 
need of building within rather than outside 
cities. 

George L. Pepler of London continues as 
provisional president of the merged inter- 
national organization, with Donald C. L. 
Murray of London and Paula Schafer of 
Frankfort. as secretaries. The next congress 
will be held in Mexico, D.F., in August 
1938. 


Doctor of Letters 


ONE OF THE MOST CHARMING CAMPUSES OF 
New England, that at Middletown, Conn., of 
an institution which has been a force for a 
century, was the setting of an honor bestowed 
on the editor of The Midmonthly Survey and 
of Survey Graphic by Wesleyan University. 
That it came in mid-June of our 25th year 
emphasized above all things that this doc- 
torate of letters was a tribute to Survey As- 
sociates, to be shared with staff and board 
and fellow members of our cooperative society. 
In his introduction, Professor Krusé made 
reference to activities “dedicated to the fost- 
ering of international understanding, social 
welfare, and humanitarianism.” President 
James L. McConaughy’s citation in conferring 
the degree, follows: 

“Paul Kellogg, conspicuous example of 
success attained without a college degree, 
for twenty-five years editor of The Survey, 
and of the Survey Graphic since its establish- 
ment, creating and directing a new type of 
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‘dustries, 


magazine in the field of social welfare which 


is international in influence, critical, construc- ~ 


tive and interpretative, honored as an editor 
for your liberality and warmth—truly humane 
in all your sympathies. By the authority of 


this University to me committed, I admit . 


you to the honorary degree of Doctor of Let- 
ters; and I give to you all rights, privileges, 
honors, and distinctions which by custom 
here or elsewhere pertain to that degree; im 
testimony whereof I now present to you 
your diploma.” 


Pro-Photo 


THE CURRENT REVERSION TO PICTURE LAN- | 
guage has produced a new quarterly, Photo- - 
The first number, War in Spain, | 
appeared in the spring. The second, Labor's © 
Challenge, is now in circulation. Beginning | 
with the days of packet ships and home in- — 
the sixty-five large pages of the © 
magazine tell in a few words, many prints , 
and photographs the story of American work ~ 


History. 


and workers through the CIO steel strikes 
and the new union drive in textiles. The 
slant is definitely pro-union and pro-Lewis. 
The magazine, 
Books, Inc., is edited by Richard Storrs 
Childs, Ernest Galarza, and Sidney Pollatsek, 


with Ed Levinson and John T. Bobbitt as — 


associate editors. 


Communicable 


IN A RECENT LISTING OF CASES AND DEATHS. 
due to communicable diseases in New York 
City, we find the city health department in- 
cluding among the more familiar ailments a 
new malady—one of those mysterious occi- 
dental diseases as the detective stories might 
put it: automobiles. 


PRINTED BY 
BLANCHARD PRESS 
NEW YORK 


published by Modern Age | 
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For the Empty Balloon: 


Survey AssociATEs has had 25 years ex- THE 
perience helping people like yourself. It 


is a non-profit-making educational enter- 


For the Empty Balloon: 


MIDMONTHLY 
social worker out of tighter places than 
this. A national journal of social work, 


SURVEY 


no $250,000.00 prizes 
FFERED in this SURWEY reader CONTEST 


CARTOON No. 2 


CARTOON No. 3 


For the Empty Balloon: 


helps the Survey Grapuic helps you find answers 
for your whys. It brings understanding 


of social developments and issues in 


prise, established to provide you with 
unprejudiced information, ideas, and in- 
ventions in the fields of the general wel- 
fare. It publishes two magazines — See 
next cartoon. 


it is full of comparative experience and 
practical suggestions as to the conduct of 
all kinds of welfare activities, public and 
private. It is a time-saver—if not a life- 
saver—for social workers, and for lay- 
men interested in community welfare. 


American life — of their meaning for you 
and for the community in which you live. 
It will give you the facts on which to 
base your thinking. BUT — it will not 
do your thinking for you. 


TO OUR READERS: 


The purpose of this 25th Anniversary Project is to 
increase the circulation of our magazines among the 
friends, neighbors, and co-workers of our present 
readers. Will you introduce us to yours? 


Make a list of half a dozen people you know who 
are “natural” SURVEY readers. Tell them about 
our Anniversary new-subscription rates. Get them to 
give you an order for a trial subscription and send it 
in. ‘ 


1. 7 months of both magazines for ...... $2.00 
2. 12 months of Survey Graphic for ...... $2.00 


For every three such paid orders you send in, you are 
entitled to a Free Anniversary Gift Subscription to 


some fourth person of your choice. In other words, - 


for every $6 you send us, four subscriptions will go 
out to your circle of new SURVEY readers. 


USE THE COUPON — PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY yg! 


=I 


COT 


: OFFICIAL ORDER FORM 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 EAST 19 STREET, NEW YORK 


Following are four new subscriptions to your publications, 
as indicated, for which I enclose $6.00: 
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By EMIL LUDWIG 


RETAIL PRICE FIVE DOLLARS 


“WHAT A RIVER! WHAT A LIFE STORY!” 


mies; of Abyssinian slave markets; of Caesar, 


RITICS are almost unanimously agreed t 
Antony and Cleopatra; of Stanley's heroic 


that the resulting work, published early 


this year, is Ludwig’s greatest. As we follow 
the course of the Nile, originating in a prim- 
ordial land of wild beauty and maturing amidst 
our ripest civilization, there arise before our 
eyes all the shadows of the past: an endless 
train of historical figures, the warring tribes, 
the strange races, that have desperately fought 


discovery of Livingstone and the Congo; of 
Mehemet Ali and his murder in one day of all 
the Mamelukes; of how the dervishes cut down 
General Gordon; of the romantic Colonel Mar- 
chand’s trek through the jungle; of Lord Kitch- 
ener—and countless other heroes, adventurers 
and madmen who make up the splendid pag- 


eant which has followed the course of the Nile. 

Through it all the protagonist of the story 
temains clear. The Nile, mighty artery of life 
to land and people, flows majestically through 
the ages while humanity grubs and claws on 
its banks. 


and struggled for existence along its shores. 
The river nurtures and sustains them all—“‘men 
of the mountains and men of the marsh, Arabs, 
Christians and cannibals, pygmies and giants.” 


Here is the story of Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba; of Alexander the Great; of the Prole- 
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WHY WE OFFER TO GIVE YOU A FREE COPY 


) 
S|HERE is no reader of this magazine who would not find { 
it in many ways to his advantage to subscribe to the service 
| of the Book-of-the-Month Club; and we make this extra- 
ordinary offer in order to demonstrate that this is the case. 


What we here propose is this: mail the inquiry coupon, and 
a copy of THE NILE will be put aside in your name, and held 
until we hear whether or not you care to join. In the meantime, a 
booklet will at once be sent to you outlining how the Club operates. 


Study this booklet at your leisure; you may be surprised, for in- 
stance, to learn that belonging to the Club does not mean you have 
to pay any fixed sum each year; nor does it mean that you are obliged 
to take one book every month, twelve a year (you may take as few 
as four); nor are you ever obliged to take the specific book-of-the- 
month selected by the judges. You have complete freedom of choice 
at all times. You also participate in the Club’s “book-dividends,” 
which are valuable library volumes like THE NILE by Emil Ludwig. 
In 1936, the retail value of the books distributed free among Club 
members was over $1,450,000. For every two books its members 
purchased, they received on the average one book free. 


If, after reading the booklet referred to, you decide to join the 
Club, a free copy of THE NILE will at once be shipped to you. 


Here is a very interesting fact; over 150,000 families—composed 
of discerning but busy readers like yourself—now get most of their 
books through the Book-of-the-Month Club; and of these tens of 
thousands of people not a single one was induced to join by a sales- 
man; evety one of them joined upon his own initiative, upon the 
recommendation of friends who were members, or after simply read- 
ing—as we ask you to do—the bare facts about the many ways in which 
membership in the Club benefits you as a book-reader and book-buyer. 


SOME TYPICAL OPINIONS 


The Nile stands among the finest of Emil Ludwig’s works 3] 
for its sheer exuberance in descriptive passage, its wise 
weighing of historical factors, its recreation of famous 
scenes and its deep human sympathies. 


—HARRY HANSEN, N. Y. World Telegram 4 


Is based-on a magnificent. conception and, I think, develops | 
it with extraordinary skill and passion. Few books that I |} 
have read of late have afforded me more solid pleasure. - { 

—CLIFTON FADIMAN, The New Yorker }: 


Is not only one of the best things he has ever written but i 
also one of the most richly rewarding of recent serious ‘| 
publications in any field. 


HERSCHEL BRICKELL, N. Y. Evening Post §% 


What a river! What a life story! Neither the Ganges nor 
the Yangtse, the Amazon or our Mississippi carries such a 
flood of story with its water... . The Nile is, I think, 
Emil Ludwig’s best book. 


—LEWIS GANNETT, N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A3510 


385 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Pizase send me without cost, a booklet out- 
lining how the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This 
request involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your 
service. It is understood that if I decide to join I will 
receive a free copy of THE NILE, 
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